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No other truck stands so much work or lives so long as Mack...not one 


The staunch Mack bulldog leads his 
breed and all his kind. 

You'll see him on the most modern 
truck, the newest bus, the shiniest fire 
fighter in the engine house. 

You'll also see him on grizzled old 
Macks—still holding down a young 
truck’s. job—of which their owners 
speak almost with reverence: 

“Some of our Macks are twenty- 
seven years old,’’* says one—you feel 


the marvel in his voice. 

Another says—‘‘I’ve spent mighty 
few dollars for repairs on my Mack in 
the past twenty years.’’ He speaks 
with eagerness—the words are pats 
on the back for his good judgment. 

“Of our 136 Macks, many have 
passed the fifteen-year mark. One is 
twenty-five—all are registered and 








operating profitably,’’ another says. 

And so it goes— buses, trucks, fire 
apparatus— Macks everywhere, still on 
the job, living long beyond the day 
their usefulness should end. 

Earning money for owners, saving 
money for owners—far longer. 

Best of breed, best in show—no other 
truck stands so much work or lives so long 
as Mack. 

Not one! 


*Among all trucks in its weight class, there are twice 


as many Macks over 17 years old still in service. 





Mack Trucks, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in all 
principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Built Chea Mack...crathrate them, oll! 


~~. 
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35 YEARS OF 


PROGRESS IN SAFETY 


These two lines 


_ show graphically © 
| the reduction in 
accident rate of © 
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Ordinarily something has to happen to make 
news. But from the viewpoint of a safety 
engineer the most exciting news can be what 
hasn't happened—accidents averted, people 
saved from disabling injury or even loss of 
life, thanks to steady progress in accident 
prevention. 

During Bethlehem Steel's 35 years of 
organized safety work accidents have been 
steadily reduced. By 1950 the accident rate 
had been brought down to about 82 per cent 
below where it stood during the early years of 
the program. Our safety engineers estimate 


that last year’s all-time-low accident rate, 
compared with the period when the program 
was starting, reflected the prevention of 8300 
disabling injuries in 1950. 

While many factors are continually helping 
to make Bethlehem plants, shipyards, mines 
and other properties safer working places, the 
chief motive power behind our safety pro- 
gram is concerted effort by employees and 
management, under the guiding principle: 
‘Accident prevention is an integral part of 
the production process, not a separate activ- 
ity.”” .. . The good work is’ continuing. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





TALKING IT OVER 


Over the coming Labor Day holi- 
day, millions of people will be travel- 
ing America’s highways bent on pleas- 
ure and relaxation. Many will end 
their trip in a hospital; some will 
even wind up in a cemetery. For 
America’s ghastly record of automo- 
bile accidents continues unabated. 
More than 975,000 Americans have 
been slaughtered in traffic accidents 
since 1900, and so far, says the Na- 
tional Safety Council, there is no in- 
dication that the estimated date for 
the millionth death—about the middle 
of December—will be moved back. 
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There is some slight encourage- 
ment in the fact that the number of 
fatalities by automobiles over this 
year’s Memorial Day and July 4 holi- 
days was lower than last year and 
under the marks predicted by the 
National Safety Council. The Safety 
Council had estimated that 110 Ameri- 
cans would die in traffic accidents over 
Memorial Day, but deaths totaled 84. 

This was the lowest toll for any 
holiday since World War II, but in 
that period traffic deaths have fallen 
below 100 on only one other holiday 
—on New Year’s Day of 1946, when 
automobile deaths totaled 93. Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, cited the Memorial 
Day as especially impressive in view 
of the fact that there are 14.5 million 
more vehicles on the road than there 
were in 1946. 

Similarly, the record for the 
Fourth of July was also encouraging; 
the Safety Council had predicted a 
toll of 130 deaths “unless extra cau- 
tion was taken.” The warning may 
have accomplished some good, for 
traffic fatalities totaled only 105. 

But, while these two safety show- 
ings in a row are encouraging, there 
is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment, for this year’s highway toll is 
at a high figure. Last year 35,000 men, 
women and children died in traffic 
accidents, compared with 31,500 in 
1949. It is feared that this year’s death 
toll will reach 37,000: 
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The results of an insurance sur- 
vey indicate that almost half of last 
year’s traffic deaths were caused by 
speeding. Despite constant mechani- 
cal improvements in automobiles and 
better road construction, we will still 
have to contend with the speeders and 
others who consistently break the 
rules of safe driving—unless the pen- 
alties are made so severe and certain 








PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT GETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Stop the highway slaughter 




























by Graham Patterson 














Wide World 
Victim. How much is his life worth? 


that even the most foolhardy will have 
to take heed. Swift and sure enforce- 
ment of safety laws is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the most effective 
deterrents to dangerous driving, yet 
enforcement of traffic rules in many 
places is inclined to be on hit-or-miss 
basis. In one large Eastern city, the 
police are allowed only to issue sum- 
monses to violators of the traffic laws; 
they do not have the authority to ar- 
rest speeders and reckless drivers on 
sight. This same situation probably 
exists in many other localities. If 
speeders and reckless drivers knew 
they might be arrested on the spot and 
taken before the proper authority and 
fined, they would think twice before 
taking chances. If they knew their 
recklessness might cause them to be 
deprived of the right to drive, even for 
a few months, they would be less in- 
clined to break the laws and risk other 
people’s lives. 

Everyone venturing out on the 
highways over the Labor Day holiday 
should ask himself this question: 
“How much is my life worth to me? 
Is it worth the few moments I might 
save if I pass the cars ahead of me, 
zigzag in and out of traffic and thus 
gamble with my own life and the lives 
of those in my car and the others on 
the road?” 





* 


Your life is certainly worth 
what it costs to keep your car in safe 
operating condition. Check your 
brakes so you can stop short if you 
have to. Slow down at crossroads. 
Come to a full stop at stop signs, or 
you may stop permanently. Drive care- 
fully, for “the life you save may be 
your own.” 





* * 
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BETWEEN OURSELV ES 





It’s Safer to Drive 








Hidden Taxes: I was disappointed ° . ee 
to see how you dealt with income and a Quick Responsive Car 


taxes [ Nation, Aug. 8]. 
You indicate that 1950 personal in- Get Dependable 
come was over $224 billion and that only 
$20.5 billion of it went for taxes. The 
tax take was three to four times that 
much because of all the direct and indi- 
rect tax levies on practically everything. 
Take the automobile as an example. The 
taxes that accumulate in the making of an 
automobile and until it is delivered to the 
customer add 40% to the cost. If the 
customer pays $2,000 for a car, $584 of 
it is tax bite. About $100 of these taxes 
accumulate on the materials and the 
services thereto which occur before the 
materials get into our plants. . . 

People think automobile prices are 
high, but when you look at the kind of 
cars we are making these days which are 
so superior to their predecessors and 
you figure the prices ignoring the taxes, 
you are impressed with the fact that by 
the use of modern facilities, methods, 
machines and tools, we have been able 
to turn out a constantly improved product 
at very low price. 

When you ase dealing with taxes, 
why not tell your readers the whole 
truth? 





Spark Plugs 


For Powerful Acceleration! 


A. VANDERZEE, vice-president, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 


Mr. vanderZee is right. However, 
PATHFINDER omitted the hidden taxes on 
the expenditures because they were not 
paid directly by the consumer.—Eb. 


The Legislators’ Job: I think you 
were a little unfair to the citizens at large 
when you said, “if housewives and con- 
sumers were really upset about prices, 
they certainly hadn’t bothered to write TE. § 
their legislators about it” [Nation, July — 
25]. 


“ite rremuire w reat | BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 
elect their representatives to represent 


... Regular Spark Plug Service Insures Greater Driving Safety! 


~~ 


Pathfinder, August 22, 1951. Volume 58, No. 17. 


Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
[ll., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 
Journal, Inc. 
Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
\ St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 
Advertising correspondence should be ad- : 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and nyig eS regardin: 

subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. Gradual erosion of electrodes will alter Keep plugs efficient! Let your Champion 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Cireula- p . > 

tion Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., recommended gap settings, resulting in un- dealer check and clean them every three 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. responsive engine performance—noticeable or four thousand miles. It results in longer 
Subscripti : $2.50 year, t need performance i rmance economy. 
for $4.00 and three yours for $5.00 inthe USA, | | Most when younsedpeak eS ee eee sais , 


and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
$2.00, anywhere in the world. 


9 one 
Changing Your Address? If you are planning There’s a positive safety factor in powerful 
to move within the next month send us your new acceleration—impossible without good spark 
address now. Send both old and new address, also l T > . } : d 

printed name and address torn from cover. Also plugs. That’s why racing c pions and com- 


notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first mercial airlines nearly all use Champions! 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTE + Please —— undeliverable 

* copies to Pathfinder, 230 

7 Rane Rigen FEE CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast » Pre is BE 
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Wherever you go... 


0 worry-free 
. ch kellys 


Yes, you can forget all about tire troubles when you're riding 

on safe, dependable Kellys! For Kelly Tires are built for 

your peace of mind. Their tough Armorubber tread gives you extra 
thousands of safe miles . . . and makes driving smoother, 

more comfortable every mile of the way! “‘Know-how”’ in quality 
tire-building has made the name Kelly-Springfield dependable 
for 57 years. “Know-how” in tire service makes your 


Kelly Dealer the man to help keep your driving worry-free ! 





“Proved and Improved for 57 ‘years 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





them and do not feel that they should 
keep tabs on their public servants. I think 
this explains why most people never 
write their representatives; it never oc- 
curs to them that they should. 

We read of “lobbies” at Washington 
pressuring legislators to enact all kinds 
of “special favor” laws, but there is no 
real lobbying for the “people of the 
United States.” Yet legislators should 
know that special interests are lobbying 
for special privileges—and that they [the 
Congressmen] are supposed to represent 
the majority of the common people. 
These Congressmen should know that the 
silent people outnumber the “interested” 
lobbyists ten thousand or perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand to one... . 

C. Leparon GOELLER, 
Endwell, N.Y. 


Going My Way? Helicopter-taxis 
[Newsfront, July 25] were to be expected 
—and some day will undoubtedly come 
to be a most useful addition to this 
streamlined age. 

Just for fun—how will I hail one 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


quickly—with flag signals, my portable 
megaphone or by public address system? 
Jon Borpen, San Francisco 


Golden Omelette: Your item “The 
Waste-basket (13)” [Washington Talk, 
July 11] is a gibe. . . . The $8.88 lunch- 
eons would be extravagant if the cost of 
the food were the only thing involved. 
But this is an effort at international good 
will . . . small peanuts compared with 
our military expenditures. . . . 

Joun H. Eserty, 
New Windsor, Md. 


eel was just a little infuriated 
when I read of the $24,875 the State 
Department requested from Congress to 
pay for 175 luncheons for visiting foreign 
leaders at an average of $8.88 per plate. 
Doesn’t the State Department realize 


PATHFINDER 


that the average family has to stretch 
$8.88 or less over meals for a whole day? 
Many families even have to budget on as 
little as $35 a week for groceries, but we 
take it in stride until we see a report 
like this. No wonder there is constant 
howling for more taxes. 

Incidentally, what are they. serving 
at these luncheons: Crushed-Gold Ome- 
lette? 

Bessie A. Main, Cascade, Md. 


Kansas City & Flood: While this 
area has obviously suffered from the 
flood, the principal business districts of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., 
were not damaged. It seems to me your 
article [Nation, July 25] should refer to 
“manufacturing districts,” since the lat- 
ter are customarily associated with retail 
trade. 

Harotp H. McLucas, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ee The main downtown business 
section of neither Kansas City was “in 
slimy wreckage.” .. . 
Exuis D. Parsons, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Knowledge of Alcohol: In “Why 
Not the Facts on Alcoholism?” [Educa- 
tion, July 25] you say, “The Hartford 
[Conn.] program reveals the difference 
between the traditional ‘coverage of alco- 
hol in hygiene classes—merely describing 
its nature and effect on the body—and 
teaching about the complex of emotional 
disorders that give some people an un- 
controllable craving for alcohol.” 

The “modern method,” as you call 
it, teaches moderation, not total absti- 
nence. Moderation leads to steady drink- 
ing and steady drinking to alcoholism. 

STELLA Tucker, Burlington, Wash. 


e @ The alcohol trade sought ways 
and means of making more persons 
liquor-conscious and among many subtle 
schemes included this one of seeking to 
bring “moderation” into the schools. . . 
As an educator, I resent this deception. 

EstHer M. Mapsen, Columbus, Ohio. 


PATHFINDER’Ss story mentioned neither 
moderation nor total abstinence. The 
classes described are trying to give hon- 
est, accurate information on alcoholism 
as an illness.—Ed. 


Canada Geese: In “Vacation Spot” 
[ Resources, June 13] you tell of a pair 
of Canada geese which spend the summer 
in Cleveland’s Sunset Pond. 

For some years quite a flock of these 
waterfowl have spent the winter, as well 
as the summer, at an old quarry near 
Wilmington which serves as a reservoir. 
They are so tame employes of the water 
company can pick them up... . I have 
sometimes counted more than 30 of them 
flying majestically overhead. 

Cuar.es ToLanp, Wilmington, Del. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFInpER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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BITES OUT_PLEASURES IN 
jor real Pipe Comfort 


“Prince Albert has been kind to my tongue for 
20 years,” says Edward D. Cahill. 










America’s favorite pipe tobacco P. A. is made by the patented* 


“No-Bite” process to guarantee cooler, milder smoking ! 
* Process Patented July 30, 1907 


goed 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


More Men Smoke 





than any other tobacco 


CRIMP CUT PRINCE ALBERT 
jor a makins cigarette! 


“For a mild, tasty cigarette, I always roll ’em 
with P. A.,” reports Donald R. Moore. 


Roll-your-owners agree on Prince Albert, tool Try P.A. 
for faster, easier-shaping cigarettes ! 








From one Main Street to another the story’s the 
same! Actually almost everything this country 
produces requires coal—coal to make steel, to run 
factories and railroads, to generate immense 
quantities of electric power, to heat stores, hos- 
pitals, apartments. And perhaps your home is one 
of the 14 million that rely on the steady, healthful 
heat that bituminous coal provides! 


From East Side to West Side... 
your town takes a lot of Coal! 





This factory is typical of the thousands of plants that turn 
out everything America needs. It gets its power from coal— 
America’s #1 steam fuel—for coal is practically everywhere 
the most economical power source. And today, automatic 
controls, automatic coal and ash handling apparatus net even 
larger savings—minimize dramatically the inconveniences 
associated with older installations. 





Highly developed machines like the giant loader above have 
made it possible for the American miner to reach a daily out- 
put that’s 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 
Today, the American miner is actually a skilled machine 
operator. Fully 98% of all American coal is mechanically cut 
—about 75% mechanically loaded. 





From periscope to keel it took 800 tons of coal to make the 
steel that went into this submarine! Today more and more 
coal is needed for national defense. However, thanks to 
America’s vast coal reserves and the great degree of mechan- 
ization that progressive mine operators have developed in 
mining and preparing coal—rearmament will get all the coal 
required without any.pinch on the home front! 


In their constant search for a better and more eco- 
nomical coal product the managers of this country’s 
8,000 mines have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern machinery —in finding 
and developing new mine properties. As a result, to- 


_. day’s output per man in America’s coal mines is more 


than 32% greater than in 1939—one of the greatest ° 
efficiency gains in American industry. This nation can 
count on her privately managed coal companies for all 
sie cael # woods tossing etreng:~fohenemammmece’! 


" BITUMINOUS jy COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF Nationa Coat. Associa 
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Keystone 
The Cover. For Britain’s viva- 
cious Princess Margaret Rose, Aug. 
21 is an important date: her 21st 
birthday. Elizabeth’s younger sister— 
who resembles her great-grandfather, 
the fun-loving King Edward VII, more 
than her dignified great-great-grand- 
mother Queen Victoria—is the subject 
of a close-up, “Britain’s ‘Other Prin- 
cess’ Comes of Age” on page 23. 


RI Ri 


Next Issue. Next month 30 mil- 
lion Americans will be asked to join 
a*citizens’ army in the war of ideas, 
the Crusade for Freedom. Main weap- 
on is Radio Free Europe, which uses 
the talents of Europeans who have 
fled Red slavery to attack “jailers who 
sing of freedom.” This attempt to un- 
dermine communism without war is 
described in “Piercing the Iron Cur- 
tain” in the Sept. 5 issue. 


x *k * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 









































of shaving. 

no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 


lasting shaves 


\ J \ \ 








@ no brush 





atom lohaalcts 
aleiatichaia 


Here is firm friendly value ...that gives you enduring road 
companionship . . . cross town or cross country . . . its road grip 
instantly serves your command to stop—start—or spurt ahead 
—its tread is a wear miser... its sidewalls cushion you in 
boundless ease. 


Nice words, but we hear even nicer from customers who choose 
Lees again and again. Best of all, new customers as well as 
old know they can have absolute confidence in their Lee Tires 
because we have—and we write that confidence in the Lee 
Guaranty. See your Lee dealer today ...and read it. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


hower——on the Republican ticket——was a shrewdly timed move to split 
the GOP even more sharply than it already is. Truman figured it 
would increase the deep suspicion and mistrust between Taft and 
Eisenhower supporters. 


Ohioan. If Truman really wanted Taft to run, he'd build him up 
instead of attempting to weaken the Senator in his own party by 
implying that he couldn't win. 


SO eee ee EOC Oe” _ 


Sioner, with one defense fund, standardized weapons and uniforms) 
will be completed in Paris next month by France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg. Its backers hope it will provide 
1.5 million men by the end of 1953 for Eisenhower's defense of 
Western Europe. ° 


iO eee OS 


armed Germany are fading. France, Britain and the U.S. will ease 
the occupation statute, giving the Germans political and military 
"equality"-——their price for coming in. Simultaneously the Germans 
will promise to provide perhaps one fifth of Eisenhower's total 
force, in small divisions of about 10,000 men. 


THE WESTERN EUROPEAN ARMY, with its hopeful signs of full European federation 
and strong U.S. support, will be the big topic at the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization's Council meeting at Ottawa next month and at a 
second NATO conference in Rome a few weeks later. 


pected to more than double by year's end, and before July will de- 
velop into a tactical force of 260,000 as the U.S. ground contribu- 
tion to Eisenhower's defense of Western Europe. 


EACH OF ITS SIX DIVISIONS will represent more than 43,000 men, including 
artillery, antiaircraft, medical and other service units. The 
European "divisional slice" will he 3,000 more than the average in 


Korea because of longer supply lines from overseas ports. 
RECENT ARRIVAL OF TWO DIVISIONS FROM THE STATES, the "Fighting Fourth" (In- 


fantry) and "Hell on Wheels" (2nd Armored) was the first stage in 
adding muscle to Lt. Gen. Manton S. Eddy's Seventh Army, which 
previously had only the lst Infantry and an armored constabulary 


of 10,000 men. 


TWO MORE INFANTRY DIVISIONS have sailing orders. They are the 43rd from New 
England and the 28th from Pennsylvania. Also as part of the build-up 
in Germany, two new Army corps (three divisions each) will be created 
this fall. Maj. Gen. Withers A. Burress will command the VII Corps 
with headquarters at Heilbronn, and Maj. Gen. John E. Dahlquist, 
whose division captured 150,000 Germans in World War II, will lead 
the V Corps. 


INDIA'S OBJECTIONS TO THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY, plus her warlike moves against 
Pakistan over the disputed border province of Kashmir, are causing 
U.S. officials to take another look at the highly publicized govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Nehru. The question is arising as to just how 
friendly India is, and how much time and money the U.S. should waste 
in finding out. 
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Helping your doctor 
help you— 
the partnership between 


Meat 





"Me dicine 


As you know, meat animals are the source of many 
vital medicines. Every day these help save lives, re- 
store health, relieve pain and battle disease for millions 
of people—perhaps even you, or one of your family. 


To help make them, the meat packing industry has 
elaborate facilities for saving important by-products. 
Great discoveries have come, already, from the re- 
search partnership between the meat industry and 
medicine. The search is on for even greater things. 


But only well established meat packers—the com- 
panies whose products you know so well—have the 
facilities to save and make available these by-products. 


Price controls, possible rationing, etc., tend to divert 
meat into illegal channels, where there are no means of 
saving essential by-products; no facilities for research. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago © Members throughout the U. S. 





Out of the partnership between the meat industry and medicine 
come these (and many other) medicinal preparations 


Insulin—only substance known to medical science 
which can control diabetes. 


ACTH—treatment of arthritis, severe asthma, and 
many other conditions. 


Epinephrine—treatment of many allergic condi- 
tions such as asthma, low blood pressure, 
certain heart affections. 

Liver Extract—treatment of pernicious anemia. 

Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
operations. 

Gastric Mucin—treatment of many stomach afflic- 
tions, notably peptic ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract—treatment of depressed function- 
ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 


Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases blood pres- 
sure during certain conditions of shock. 


Bile Salts—treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
and abnormalities in fat digestion. 


Rennet—aids in milk digestion. 
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Sutures—widely used in surgery because they pos- 
sess great strength; need not be removed 
since they are absorbed by the body. 


Estrogenic Hormones—treatment of certain con- 
ditions arising out of the menopause. 


Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
ual abortion; and in severe dysmenorrhea. - 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
bladder disorders and abnormalities of bile 
flow. 


Parathyroid Extract—treatment of tetany (severe 
involuntary muscle contraction) which follows 
removal of these glands. 


Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 
Lipase—aids in promoting fat digestion. 
Trypsin—aids in promoting protein digestion. 


Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
ous blood disorders. 


Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 
of Addison’s Disease. 
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Tighter production controls 


By next October, Government con- 
trols over production will be extended 
from industries engaged purely in de- 
fense work to others competing for the 
copper, steel and aluminum used in arma- 
ments. Producers of radios, TV sets, 
home appliances, furniture, cutlery, etc., 
will have to clear their factory schedules 
with Washington—or risk getting no ma- 
terials. 


D.C. home-rule in sight 


There’s now a distinct chance for 
passage of a compromise bill giving 
home-rule to the District of Columbia. 
Under this measure, drawn up by Sena- 
tors Kefauver and Case, hitherto voteless 
D.C. would get a locally-elected 15-mem- 
ber council, a nonvoting District. delegate 
in the House and a Presidentially-ap- 
pointed mayor. 


Ground-support scramble 


The widely spread rumor that the 
Navy and Marine Corps withdrew in a 
huff from the armed forces’ 110,000-man, 
500-plane combined maneuvers in North 
Carolina this month is baseless. Local 
Marine units were too busy; Navy pilots 
were readying for September war games 
with the Atlantic Fleet. However, both 
Navy and Marines, irked at Air Force 
control of aerial ground-support, want 
the problem bucked up to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—where the Army (which 
would like its own tactical air force) may 
join the scrap. 


A Red ‘saint’ dies 


Ella Reeve Bloor, 89-year-old ma- 
tron saint of the Communist Party and 
onetime member of its Central Commit- 
tee, died last week in a nursing home at 
Richlandtown, Pa. Reports from medical 
attendants would have made poor reading 
in the Daily Worker. “Mother Bloor,” 
they revealed, spent her last hours sing- 
ing The Star-Spangled Banner and shout- 
ing: “There’s no country in the world 


like America, the good old USA!” 


Farmer-labor split 


The American Federation of 
Labor’s split with the Farm Bureau and 
the National Grange last fortnight both 
delighted and alarmed the third organ- 
ization in the field—the left-wing Farm- 
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ers Union. It can now hope to cuddle 
even closer to the labor movement. What 
it fears, however, is that the AFL’s 
quarrel with Farm Bureau chieftain Al- 
lan Kline may lead labor to oppose any- 
thing Kline favors—including farm co- 
operatives. 


Afterthought 


Singer Frank Sinatra, whose sul- 
try affair with screen star Ava Gardner 
has scorched front pages on two conti- 
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Ava Gardner. “Journeys end in lovers’ 
meeting .. .” (SEE: Afterthought) 


nents, is now establishing residence in 
Reno to divorce his wife Nancy. The 
grounds: mental cruelty. Asked whether 
he would then marry Miss Gardner, the 
crooner replied: “I would assume so.” 


Costly corpses 


On Capitol Hill, Representative 
George H. Mahon (D.-Tex.) estimated 
the American bill for the Korean carnage 
to date at $5 billion. In the Pentagon, 
Army spokesmen listed enemy casualties 
thus far at 1,237,872. Inference: It’s cost 
us about $4,000 per casualty. 


Near East military move 
At the NATO Council’s meeting 


in Ottawa next month, look for agree- 





ment upon the inclusion, as full partners, 
of Greece and Turkey within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. If this can 
be achieved, both these Mediterranean 
countries will greet more favorably a pro- 
posal which Britain is likely to spring: 
establishment of an Allied military com- 
mand for the Near East, with a Britisher 
as over-all chief and a Turk as head of the 
ground forces. 


USSR, minus one 


Joseph Stalin has “exterminated 
and wiped off the map” one of the 
USSR’s own republics—that of the Che- 
chen-Ingush people of South Russia. Be- 
cause some of them had joined the in- 
vading German armies, the Supreme 
Soviet decreed they should all be re- 
moved. “To what terrible fate these un- 
fortunate people were sent,” says British 
U.N. delegate G. T. Corley-Smith, “only 
God and the Kremlin know.” 


All-out war in Korea? 


What will happen in Korea if the 
Kaesong talks end in deadlock? Penta- 
gon answers: If the Reds come down cov- 
ered by a “volunteer” air force, the war . 
will go into high gear, with sharp U.S. 
raids on Communist air bases. If the Chi- 
nese attack without air support, General 
Van Fleet will probably use the same 
meat-grinder tactics so successful before. 
One certainty: If the Red build-up begins 
to threaten Van Fleet’s command seri- 
ously, he’ll throw a major counterpunch 
—Kaesong or no Kaesong. 


The disappearing mystery 


The four-month hue-and-cry for 
British diplomats Guy Burgess and Don- 
ald MacLean, which involved 15,000 de- 
tectives and hundreds of persons who 
“saw” the missing men in every corner 
of Europe, has been abruptly dropped 
from the English press. Most reliable re- 
port: The men visited the Czech Embassy 
in Paris, were later seen in Prague. Most 
persistent rumor: The bodies of two men 
washed up off the Isle of Wight were 
those of MacLean and Burgess, shot by 
Allied counterspies. 


Slow conversion to jets 


Don’t expect a rush by major air- 
lines to convert their domestic planes to 
jets just because Eastern Air Lines’ 
President Eddie Rickenbacker announced 
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his company would. Said one aviation 
expert privately: “With the jet-engine 
shortage what it is, he'll be lucky if he 
can install a few turboprops on some of 
his super Constellations. Most companies 
aren’t going to be eager either to remodel 
their present planes to stand the higher 
jet speeds or to junk ships that are still 
serviceable,” 


The ‘Chief’ is dead 


For better or worse, U.S. journal- 
ism today bears the stamp of a titan 
whose publishing empire reached from 
coast to coast, who wielded kingly power. 
He was accused of bringing about the 
Spanish-American War. He dreamed of 
becoming President. He was William 
Randolph Hearst—the “Chief” to his 
many men. Outliving his greatest rival, 
Joseph Pulitzer, by 40 years, Hearst— 
tall, shambling, with “a voice like the 
cooing of violets”—died this week at 88 


in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Bulletin board 


U.S. incomes hit an all-time high 
rate in June—$251.1 billion a year. But 
from January to June a record 1,508,000 
babies arrived to spend the money. 

e @ To British aviation circles, the 
U.S. has proudly unveiled its revolution- 
ary process for stamping jet engine 
blades from powdered iron ore. To Amer- 
ican military men, the British last week 
proffered their new and accurate .280 
caliber automatic rifle, which fires at 
nearly twice the rate of the U.S. Garand. 

ee The new Cadillac being built 
in Detroit for Argentine dictator Perén 
will have rear-seat TV, a built-in bar, air- 
conditioning, telephones, and a refrig- 
erator. 

e @ Died, at 72, former PATHFINDER 
Associate Editor Edward Cullom in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he began his journal- 
istic career a half-century ago. 

e@ @ Leaving his $14,000 job as head 
of the National Bureau of Standards for 
a post with Corning Glass, Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, roly-poly target of Congres- 
sional criticism for years, explained he 
could no longer bear “the severe financial 
sacrifice” of serving the Government. 

e @ Since the start of the Kaesong 
armistice negotiations, U.S. civilian con- 
tributions to the blood plasma reserve 
have dropped nearly a third. 


TV across the continent 


A west-bound coast-to-coast televi- 
sion hookup is scheduled to open Sept. 
30, just in time for Pacific Coast viewers 
to see the World Series. By November an 
east-bound channel should be open, en- 
abling the 107 microwave relay towers 
between New York and San Francisco 
to bring the East not only Hollywood pro- 
grams but shows from Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco and San Diego. 
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NATION 


A letter from Harry Truman 


His reply to a Russian peace proposal 


blasts Red propaganda lies 


The world’s most famous letter- 
writer last week issued a tart rejoinder 
to his latest correspondent. It did not in- 
clude the invective that might have ac- 
companied a defense of daughter Mar- 
garet’s singing, but President Truman 
assumed that President Nikolai M. 
Shvernik of the Soviet Union would have 
no difficulty getting the point. 

If Russia really meant what Shver- 
nik claimed it meant in his five-power 
“peace” letter a week ago (see World), 





prohibitions laid down by the Soviet 
Government against people from the 
Soviet Union traveling abroad and peo- 
ple from other countries traveling in the 
Soviet Union, the rigid restrictions im- 
posed by the Soviet Government on the 
reading of books and magazines and 
newspapers from outside of the Soviet 
Union by the Soviet people, the large- 
scale and costly effort by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to ‘jam’ the radio broadcasts 
of the Voice of America and other free 
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Truman. Sergeant Wait and Wave Burns got keys from the C.-in-C. (SEE: Letter) 


then, said Harry Truman, let Russia 
show the proof. 

In the first place, he declared in a 
formal statement to his news conference, 
Russia had waited 30 days before letting 
its people know about the friendship reso- 
lution passed by the Congress and trans- 
mitted by Truman on July 7. But when 
Shvernik finally replied, his letter was 
published in the U.S. at once “since in a 
free country there is no reason or desire 
to withhold such information from the 
people.” 

No Iron Curtain? Then the Presi- 
dent bore down on Shvernik’s claim that 
the Soviet Government has placed no 
barriers between the Russian people and 
those of other countries. 

“This has not been true in the past,” 
he declared bluntly. “Witness the rigid 


radios, the prevention by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russian wives of citizens of 
other countries from leaving the Soviet 
Union, and many other barriers prevent- 
ing travel and communications between 
the Soviet Union, and other countries. 

“I will be particularly interested to 
see whether the Soviet Government means 
what it says, and now intends to change 
these policies.” 

Very Important GIs. The Presi- 
dential week also included two topics 
more pleasant than the Soviet propa- 
ganda offensive: America’s servicemen 
and servicewomen, and 1952 politics. 

At Washington’s Union Station, the 
President formally turned over the Presi- 
dent’s special reception room for dis- 
tinguished visitors to the USO. Handing 
symbolic keys to Seaman Shirley Burns 
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Wide World 


At “the Point.” Proud traditions of honor make for proud cadets at the nation’s 149-year-old military academy, but ... 


of Wyandotte, Mich., and Sgt. Irving B. 
Wait of Los Angeles, Mr. Truman said 
the room from now on would be used by 
“the people who are in fact ‘Very Im- 
portant People’—just about the most 
important people of all—the men and 
women of every rank and in every branch 
of our armed services.” 

With politics, the President had his 
usual jovial time. First he told reporters 
he was very fond of General Eisenhower. 
Asked if this meant he would support 
Ike for President, Truman grinned. 

I don’t think he’s a candidate for 
President on the Democratic ticket, he 
‘said. I couldn’t very well help him be a 
candidate on the Republican ticket be- 
cause I don’t think that would do him 
any good. Anyway, I have another candi- 
date on the Republican ticket. 

“Would that be Senator Taft?” 
someone asked. 

It would be, he replied. 


Political morality 
and West Point 


Congress and the Executive, after 
viewing each other with mutual alarm all 
year, got an opportunity last week to look 
down their noses at a third party: the 
younger generation, as represented by 
some 90 West Point cadets caught cheat- 
ing at exams. 

To the boys themselves—who in- 
cluded most of Army’s varsity football 
squad—the public squabble over their 
infractions of the Academy’s honor code 
was a nightmare, their discharge a trag- 
edy. They had cribbed because “the other 
fellows are doing it, too”; because the 
system of repetitive, identical quizzes al- 
most invited the passing of information to 
friends and struggling athletes; because 
they were under pressure to put “loyalty 
to the team” ahead of any more abstract 
considerations (see Sports). Their rea- 
sons, however, were not good enough to 
satisfy the three-man board of review which 
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was headed by Judge Learned Hand. 

To their elders, the whistle had blown 
to open a moralistic field day for some of 
the country’s weightiest platitude-heavers. 
The fate of the cadets tended to be crowd- 
ed to one side as the ethical gladiators 
squared off. 

These formed two general camps. 
The first held that big-time football had 
corrupted the boys’ sense of values; the 
second, that the boys were merely reflect- 
ing the low state of today’s political 
morality. 

Deserted Stadiums? Taking to the 
lists as champions of the first camp, 
J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) proposed 
that both service academies drop inter- 
collegiate football, while Senator John J. 
Sparkman (D.-Ala.) urged they become 
“military finishing schools” dealing only 
in graduate work. Immediate challenge 
was offered by Senator Herman Welker 
(R.-Idaho) who declared he was “not in 
favor of this long-haired type of educa- 
tion” and offered himself (a onetime out- 
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. . . Judge Hand’s board finds moral de- 
terioration there, too. (SEE: Political) 





fielder at Idaho U.) as an example of 
what red-blooded American athletics can 
produce. 

Speaking for the national ethics 
camp (Democratic division), Virginia’s 
Senator Harry F. Byrd asserted that the 
cadets’ action was a clear indication that 
“the moral fiber of the country is de- 
teriorating.” Retorted the Rev. Paul C. 
Payne, general secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education: 
The boys “were probably copying the 
ideals of those who appointed them”— 
Men, he said, who could be shocked by 
youngsters’ cribbing but not by the tac- 
tics used in the “horrible Maryland elec- © 
tion” of Senator John Marshall Butler. 

Government Honor. Congress 
wasn’t at fault, replied nine Republican 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee. “If the Military Academy’s 
renowned code of honor were applied to 
the Executive Branch of our Govern- 
ment,” they said, “officials would be dis- 
missed in wholesale lots, with White 
House associates heading the lot.” 

Turning a deaf ear to this kind of 
talk, Harry S. Truman announced right- 
eously that he would conduct his own in- 
vestigation of morals and ethics at West 
Point and Annapolis. 


Change of heart: 
aid to Chiang 


The Administration, which has 
been busily adopting General MacAr- 
thur’s Far Eastern policy ever since it 
fired him, last week took another step in 
his direction by requesting $307 million 
for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government on For- 
mosa. 

Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk explained to the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees that this move, bitterly opposed by 
the President and State Department only 
18 months ago, was now necessary be- 
cause of the Korean conflict and the pos- 
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sible breakdown of cease-fire talks. If 
Congress approves, $217 million worth of 
arms and $90 million in economic aid 
will go to the forces training on Formosa. 

If it does, Congress may follow the 
advice of a Senate’ Appropriations staff 
investigator. After spending six weeks 
in the Far East at the direction of com- 
mittee member Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), 
the investigator last week issued a report 
recommending “aggressive United States 
administration of the aid, to whatever ex- 
tent may be necessary to insure that the 
United States taxpayer gets what he is 
paying for.” 

Untrained Soldiers. The National- 
ist government, the report added, has a 
potentially good fighting force but in- 
sufficient funds to train it; suffers from 
more than 25,000 political commissars in 
the army; and is unable to get its hands 
on sizable funds banked by Chinese citi- 
zens in other lands. 

On the favorable side, Chiang has 
reduced land rents from 50% to 37.5% of 
tenant farmers’ crops, has held relatively 
free elections in which some anti-Chiang 
candidates were elected and has permitted 
“a certain amount of free speech.” 


Too many claims 
on one small river 


Puny as rivers go, the Santa Marty 
garita, flowing through Riverside and San 
‘Diego Counties in Southern California, 
nevertheless provides a fine livelihood 
for more than 10,000 growers of avocados 
and citrus fruits. Without its water the 
land in the valley would be worth little. 

The Santa Margarita also provides 
the water for gigantic Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton, lst Marine Division base; a 
naval hospital and an ammunition depot 
—and there’s the rub. 

The Navy paid $4.5 million in World 
War II to the Rancho Santa Margarita y 
las Flores for Pendleton’s land, spent 
$100 million more to develop the base. 
Pendleton, going full blast again, needs 
lots of water where there isn’t much. 

Thirsty Sovereign. Last January 
the Department of Justice brought suit 
for the Navy to have the courts spell out 
its water rights. The Government claimed 
all rights which were owned by the 
Rancho Santa Margarita; said it was en- 
titled to 35,000 acre-feet of water a year; 
stressed its “sovereign powers,” “para- 
mount rights,” and the world situation. 

Indignant, Representative Samuel W. 
Yorty (D.-Calif.) declared that if the 
suit succeeded, “the basis for more and 
bigger expropriation . . . of any private 
property will be established.” “National 
defense,” he added, was dragged into the 
case to “prejudice” the court. Others said 
Western water laws would be upset if 
Uncle Sam won. And they maintained that 
the Santa Margarita hardly yielded 20,000 
acre-feet a year, let alone the 35,000 the 
Navy wanted. 

Last week a Congressional subcom- 
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mittee—the second to peer into the com- 
plicated problem of avocados vs. Marines 
—was trying to get the cold facts in the 
hot atmosphere around Fallbrook, cen- 
ter of the valley. 


Rough-and-tumble 
in the Senate 


Connecticut’s Senator William 


Benton (D.) decided last week that Wis- 
consin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
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Senator Benton. A Connecticut critic 
hoped that he could persuade ... 





... Senator McCarthy to pack up his bags 
and go home for keeps. (SEE: Rough) 





(R.) should either resign or be expelled 
from the Senate. 

To achieve this aim (seldom accom- 
plished in the history of the Senate, and 
rarely against a man in his fifth year 
in office) Benton made a bitter speech 
and introduced a bitter resolution. 

When a Senate Rules subcommittee 
found that the campaign of Maryland’s 
freshman Senator John Marshall Butler 
(R.) against ex-Senator Millard Tydings 
(D.) had been “despicable” in _ its 
methods, it also noted that McCarthy 
and his office staff had aided Butler in 
the preparation of campaign material. 

Invitation Out. This, Benton said, 
was an “indictment” of McCarthy which 
should cause him to resign “to make 
amends to the people of Wisconsin, to 
his great predecessors in the seat he now 
occupies in the Senate, and to his col- 
leagues in the Senate. .. . 

“If the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
fuses to resign—and there is nothing in 
his record to indicate that he will do 
other than refuse—then I suggest that 
at least he refrain from taking any fur- 
ther part in the actions and proceedings 
of the United States Senate until my 
resolution [for McCarthy’s expulsion | 
has been received and reviewed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion and until action has been taken up- 
on it by the committee and by the 
United State Senate itself.” 

The Benton speech, delivered when 
McCarthy was absent from the floor, 
brought a prompt and savage response. 

“T am sure that Owen Lattimore and 
all the Alger Hisses and William Rem- 
ingtons still in government will agree 
with Benton’s_ resolution,” McCarthy 
said in a prepared statement. “Tonight 
Benton has established himself as the 
hero of every Communist and crook in 
and out of government. . . . Lucky for 
this country that Connecticut’s mental 
midget does not run the Senate. Benton 
will learn that the people of Connecti- 
cut do not like Communists and crooks 
in government any more than the people 
of Maryland like them.” 

As Expected. Having thus dis- 
posed of Benton with a typical broadside, 
McCarthy returned to previous targets, 
once more gave the Senate the names of 
26 State Department employes he had 
attacked last year for what he said were 
Communist sympathies. The list (includ- 
ing Ambassador-at-Large Philip Jessup, 
Far East expert John Carter Vincent) 
held no surprises, brought from State its 
customary angry denial. Chairman Pat 
McCarran (D.-Nev.) of the Senate’s 
Internal Security subcommittee said his 
group might investigate. 

Meanwhile the full Rules Commit- 
tee met and voted formal approval of 
the Butler campaign report. The report 
did not recommend unseating Butler, 
and there was no likelihood that anyone 
would consider unseating McCarthy 
either. That would be up to the voters 
of Wisconsin to decide next year. 

Connecticut voters would have a sim- 
ilar chance to decide on William Benton. 
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Inflation hits the 48 states 


Local governments find ‘economy’ a difficult goal 


“Economy” was the big theme in 
the budget messages of the state gover- 
nors this year. But putting economy into 
practice was something else again. 

The governors stressed—along with 
the pledge to spend only on essentials and 
adopt austerity—the rising cost of mate- 
rials and manpower, the crowding of 
schools and institutions and the urgency 
to improve highways. 

Added up, the messages signaled 
more spending, more taxing, more bor- 
rowing, more debt in the states. 

Already they were spending at a 
record clip—exceeding Federal spending 
for any year before 1919. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, the last 
for which totals are available, the states: 

@ @ Spent $13.2 billion, or 11.9% 
more than in 1949. This was more than 
twice expenditures in 1946; it equaled 
$89 for every man, woman and child in 
the nation. Of the total, $271 million was 
used to retire long-term debt and $918 
million went into sinking funds to offset 
debt. 

e © Took in $11.9 billion as against 
$11 billion in the previous year and $7.2 
billion in 1946. From taxes came $8.9 bil- 
lion, from the Federal government $2 bil- 
lion. They also borrowed $1.3 billion. 

e @ Piled up a gross debt of $5.3 bil- 
lion, more than twice the postwar low of 
$2.4 billion at the end of 1946. 

One state, California, broke into the 
billion-dollar spending class during fiscal 
1951. Its expenditures were estimated at 
$1.1 billion, or $103 per capita, by the 
private, nonprofit Tax Foundation. The 
same source estimated New York’s spend- 
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ing last year as $891 million, or $60 per 
capita. In Maine, with a scantier popula- 
tion, spending reached an estimated $66 
million, or $72 per capita, last year. 

From one-third to two-thirds of total 
state appropriations go to local govern- 
ments. 

The Big Cities. Local governments 
themselves are running up record costs. 
Thirty-seven U.S. cities with more than 
250,000 inhabitants spent $3 billion in 
1949 (New York City alone more than a 
billion), said the Census Bureau. All 
local governments together spent about 
$9.7 billion in 1950, the Tax Foundation 
reported. 

Biggest items in state spending are 
public welfare, which took $1.6 billion in 
1950; schools, $828 million, and high- 
ways, $567 million. 

Like Uncle Sam’s payroll, state pay- 
rolls are zooming upward. The states had 
726,000 employes in 1946; by 1950 they 
had 1,033,400. Paid $110.7 million in 
1946, they received $212.2 million in 
1950, almost doubling in five years. 


Twenty years 
of Red conspiracy 


Congressional hearings last fort- 
night featured a “to be continued” tale of 
international intrigue reaching from spy- 
ridden Shanghai to the bustling offices of 
wartime Washington. The stars were Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s retired intelligence 
chief, Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
and Mitsusada Yoshikawa, the Japanese 
counterintelligence operative who broke 
up the spy ring of Richard Sorge. 

Testifying separately, they told the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee some details of what Wil- 
loughby termed “a sensational . . . con- 
spiracy to undermine Nationalist China 
and turn the countries of Southeast Asia 
into Soviet satellites.” They revealed that 
German Communist Sorge, with Ameri- 
can associates, had promoted the Jap- 
anese attack against the U.S. to reduce 
the threat to Siberia—and told the Rus- 
sians of the planned attack a full two 
months before Pearl Harbor. 

The complete record of the Sorge 
ring was not given at the Senate hear- 
ings, however. Nearly a million words of 
evidence from Sorge’s Japanese wartime 
trial (which found him guilty, had him 
hanged) are in the House group’s files. 

The Web. Current target of both 
Senate and House Committees is Com- 
munist infiltration into the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, a private study group 
indirectly influential at policy-making 
levels of Government. The past month’s 
testimony has linked four members of the 
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Rising red. The U.S. Government isn’t 
the only offender. (SEE: Inflation) 


Sorge ring (one of them the late Agnes 
Smedley, American writer) to IPR, and 
has dragged out several names familiar 
from previous investigations, including 
that of Owen Lattimore. 

Only new name introduced by the 
fortnight’s witness was that of Michael 
Greenberg, former aide to Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, an administrative assistant (on for- 
eign economics) to the late President 
Roosevelt. Karl A. Wittfogel, onetime 
German Communist, now a University of 
Washington professor, said he had met 
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Greenberg “under circumstances that in- 
dicated he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Wittfogel also claimed that Latti- 
more (denounced last year by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, later 
cleared by a Senate check McCarthy 
claimed was “a whitewash”) had favored 
giving Korea to the Russians. 

Previously, Alexander Barmine—for- 
mer Soviet officer now with the State De- 
partment—said his intelligence chief in 
Moscow in 1933 spoke of ex-IPR editor 
Lattimore and another IPR_ worker, 
Joseph Barnes, former foreign editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, as “our 
men.” 
Masked Diplomats. Meanwhile, 
McCarran reported that of 3,616 diplo- 
mats who entered the U.S. in the last four 
years, 85 had unfavorable security re- 
ports. Red agents with diplomatic status, 
the Senator asserted, were not only spies 
and saboteurs, but were directing the 
Communist apparatus in this country. 

While committees worked, the FBI 
brought its total arrests to 35 American 
Communist leaders. Still at large are 
eight ranking Reds, four of whom skipped 
$80,000 bail, ruining the leftists’ bail 
fund and stiffening bond requirements 
for others now trying to get out on the 
claim high bail is a form of unlawful 
imprisonment. 


A wildly expensive 
blue yonder 


As far as the military budget is 
concerned, it looked increasingly last 
week as if the Air Force were finally 
prepared to soar off “into the wild blue 
yonder.” From the 48-wing* ehb of De- 
fense Secretary James Forrestal’s days, 
the fly-boys had raised their sights to 70 
wings in 1949, to 95 wings in the Armed 
Forces bill just passed by the House, and 
now to the 163 wings proposed by pow- 
erful Representative Carl Vinson (D.- 
Ga.). Even that seemed just a starter to 
ex-Air Chief of Staff Carl “Tooey” 
Spaatz; he plumped for 250 wings. 

To reach the 95-wing level would 
cost the taxpayers about .$19.8 billion. 
To equip, man, and run a 150-wing force 
—according to its chief Senatorial pro- 
ponent, Henry Cabet Lodge Jr. (R.- 
Mass.)—would cost about $10 billion 
more the first year, $27 billion the sec- 
ond, and $37 billion the third. Nobody 
has yet been foolhardy enough to reckon 
the expense of a 160- or 250-wing armada 
at today’s prices. 

Upset Ratio. The absolute sums are 
staggering, but—to partisans of the 
Army and Navy—the shift in the size of 
the budgetary slice going to the’ Air 
Force would be even more disturbing. 
The bill now before Congress assigns 
the Army $20 billion, the Air Force $19 
billion, and the Navy $15 billion (which 


(30 heavy bombers to 75 fighters) 





*A win 


is a group plus its ground establishment. 
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Wide World, Acme 


Air Force boosters. Vinson (right) asks 163 wings; Spaatz urges 250. (SEE: Blue) 


was about all it had asked). The move 
to create a 163-wing force, however, 
would junk the old, roughly equal ratio. 

Nobody in the Air Force is likely to 
decline funds. Yet considerable doubt 
exists in the Pentagon as to whether the 
Air Force is actually any more capable 
of using the additional billions than its 
sister services. Principal reason: a bottle- 
neck in output of jet engines, tightened 
even further by last spring’s severe strike 
in the air-compressor industry. 

Help from Britain. American air- 
plane companies unquestionably have 
the plant capacity to turn out the neces- 
sary fuselages. In 13 months they have 
expanded their floor space from 60 mil- 
lion square feet to 100 million, and 
bumped their monthly military plane 
production from 215 planes a year ago 
to 355 this June, with a probable rate 
of 1,065 by June 1952. But the nature 
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“Lifeguard at the Beach.” (SEE: Pal) 





of their problem is brutally illustrated 
by the plight of North American Avi- 
ation, which offered recently to deliver 
500 F-86 Sabres to the British—if the 
British would provide the jet engines. 

Air enthusiasts in Congress feel 
blithely certain that such stumbling 
blocks in the way of the expansion pro- 
gram can shortly be booted aside. In any 
event, they feel, the important thing is 
to commit the country to an “adequate” 
Air Force. 


The President clears 
another pal 


While Harry Truman was giving 
Democratic National Chairman William 
M. Boyle Jr. a clean bill of health in 
Washington last week, two Senate investi- 
gators were in St. Louis checking up on 
Boyle. 

Accused of taking $8,000 in fees 
from a firm which got $565,000 in Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loans 
after being turned down three times, 
Boyle told Mr. Truman he never exerted 
improper influence on Government loans 
or in other matters. He added that he 
would not resign. 

Mr. Truman then told a news confer- 
ence that he had the “utmost confidence” 
in Boyle, supported him in his decision 
to remain as party chairman. The Presi- 
dent said he found nothing in a personal 
investigation to indicate that Boyle had 
anything to do with the loans to the 
American Lithofold Corp. of St. Louis. 

Story No. 2. Presidential declara- 
tions, however, did not stop the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which broke the original 
fee story. It made another charge assert- 
ing that Boyle, in association with alleged 
influence-peddler E. Merl Young and 
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others, had played “an important, be- 
hind-the-scenes role” in ‘an unsuccessful 
attempt to acquire control of a $33 mil- 
lion Government-owned nickel plant in 
Cuba. “A pure fabrication,” Boyle re- 
torted, adding righteously that the Re- 
publicans were opening the 1952 cam- 
paign on a “level of moral squalor.” 


By-passed Congress 


A month ago both houses of Con- 
gress overwhelmingly denied Harry Tru- 
man Congressional authority to order the 
dispersal of plant facilities built for the 
defense program. Last week Harry Tru- 
man by executive order directed the dis- 
persal of plant facilities built for the de- 
fense program. 


American saboteurs 
are hardest to catch 


At 2 o’clock one morning during 
World War II, a telephone rang and 
President Richard L. Davies of Philadel- 
phia’s Pennse™ International Corp. was 
informed tha? roup of men—German 
saboteurs pu ere on the Atlantic 
Coast—had jus. n picked up. In their 
pockets were det i plans of a Pennsalt 
plant engaged in ecret war work and in- 
structions on hovv to destroy it. 

This was but one of a leng string of 
enemy attempts to cripple American pro- 
duction. Yet, thanks to the alertness of 
Government agencies and American man- 
agement and labor, not a single act of 
sabotage was committed. If World War 
III should come, will the United States 
be equally lucky? Most experts think not. 

The Communist Party, USA, prob- 
able instigator of any future sabotage, 
numbers 43,217 hard-core professionals. 
In addition it can call on party members 
who have gone underground, fellow trav- 
elers, sympathizers, innocent dupes, and 
opportunists. Communists themselves 
have boasted that for every party mem- 
ber there are ten others ready, willing 
and able to do the party’s work. 

Plans for Destruction. In 1947 
and again in 1948 the Communists made 
comprehensive surveys of major Ameri- 
can industrial centers. Warplane produc- 
tion was studied in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; Pittsburgh’s steel plants were 
scrutinized; information was amassed on 
U.S. reservoirs, aqueducts and electric 
power facilities. Object: sabotage. 

No one, except possibly the close- 
mouthed Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
knows how many Communists have 
wormed their way into defense work. Fer- 
reting them out is a formidable task. Un- 
like the easily tabbed Bundists and aliens 
of World War II, current would-be sabo- 
teurs are Americans, distinguishable in 
no way from their fellow citizens. 

Some segments of industry, recogniz- 
ing their own lack of initiative, are wor- 
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ried. Remarked one spokesman: “In addi- 
tion to... loyalty checks, personal iden- 
tification, fencing, screening and flood- 
lighting of restricted areas .. . we need 
outstanding leadership in industry to pre- 
vent sabotage of our productive power.” 

Directing the nation’s anti-sabotage 
program is the Munitions Board’s Office 
of Industrial Security, headed by a tall 
bushy-browed Air Force colonel, LeRoy 
Hudson. Chief function of the agency, 
which has only advisory powers, is co- 
ordination of protective measures. 

Primary responsibility for defense 
plant security rests with the individual 
services. The Air Force, for example, is 
charged with overseeing its planes from 
drawing board through assembly line. 
Nondefense industry—regardless of its 
importance—is left to shift for itself. 

Haze and Hush-hush, Critics of 
the anti-sabotage program rightfully 
point out: (1) There is a hazy division 
of responsibility; (2) nothing is being 
done to protect unclassified but crucial 
plants; (3) official reluctance to release 
information of any kind, no matter how 
innocuous, is no help; (4) industry itself 
is often apathetic. 

On the whole, however, the advice of 
the Munitions Board has been well re- 
ceived. Labor unions have been purging 
themselves of suspect elements. Says 
Colonel Hudson: “We’ve got to educate 
the people to the danger of sabotage and 
espionage. Wholehearted co-operation is 


necessary at the working level. All Amer- 
icans must actively participate if we are 
to succeed.” 


George Marshall’s 
hardest battle 


At 71, George Catlett Marshall 
finds himself before Congress again—in 
a controversy that could become vi- 
ciously personal any day. The Secretary 
of Defense is bucking for the greatest 
peacetime military budget in American 
history, under personal and _ political 
handicaps which make him a storm- 
center second only to Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

The general (who has never voted, 
did not get to West Point because he 
was a Democrat in a Republican dis- 
trict) has been almost a regular at the 
Capitol of late—trying to sell economy- 
minded legislators on $56 billion in 
straight military appropriations, $6.2 
billion in military aid abroad and $5.8 
billion for global bases. His task is 
complicated by bitter Congressional feel- 
ings over the Administration policy he 
represents. The big questions are: (1) 
Should we spend so much on defense? 
and (2) Should we bolster Europe 
rather than Asia first? 

Multiplying his difficulties is the 


Four lanes—no waiting 


A major curse of Eastern sea- 
board traffic came to an end this week 
when the $44 million Delaware Me- 
morial Bridge, with the sixth longest 
suspension span in the world, opened 
over the Delaware River between Deep 
Water Point, N. J., and Pigeon Point, 


Del. The bridge, main link between 
New York and the South, eliminates 
the Pennsville-New Castle Ferry which 
frequently halted frustrated motorists 
as much as four or five hours. The four 
lanes hop a mile of water at a peak 
height of 175 feet. 
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Along the American Way 


What would you do? 
Twin Falls, Idaho—A high 


school junior got himself a summer 
job. By Aug. 11 he had earned 
$495. Should he quit or keep on 
working? 

That may not be the most im- 
portant question one hears dis- 
cussed this week here in this pro- 
ductive Snake River Valley but is 
one of the most provocative and in- 
teresting ones. 


* + 


If the industrious young man 
earns another $5 he will render his 
father liable for a substantial in- 
crease in income tax. The amount 
will vary according to his father’s 
circumstances but probably will be 
more than the boy’s additional 
earnings before school begins 
again next month. 

Should the matter be decided 
strictly on a financial basis? If so, 
the boy has a month of idleness in 
which to forget his habits of in- 
dustry. Or should the father 
shoulder the extra tax burden in 
order that his son may continue 
working? 

* * # 


Naturally it is also suggested 
that the tax law should be changed. 
There are individualists in this 
region who do not believe a father 
should be penalized by his Govern- 
ment for teaching his son to be- 
come a productive citizen. Others 
suggest that if a youth earns $500 
or more, he should be given the 
citizen’s privilege of paying his 
own taxes. 

Most of us manage not to 
worry too much about the ill ef- 
fects of the tax laws upon the in- 
centive of a man who makes so 
much that Government takes 80 or 
90% of his income in taxes. Here, 
however, is an actual case (by no 
means an unusual one) in which 
the tax laws definitely diminish the 
incentive for a youth to learn to 
work and earn part of his own way. 


oe 


Perhaps if wasteful Federal 
spending did not require taxes to 
be levied at such high rates situa- 
tions so absurd would not plague 
families of ordinary means. Any- 
way, what advice would you have 
given the boy? 
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fact that Marshall, a target for Truman’s 
critics, shows little patience with poli- 
tics. This is supposedly what kept him 
tied to Army desk-jobs for many years 
before he climbed the grades to full 
general and Chief of Staff in 1939. Al- 
though some critics said the cause was 
tiredness and age, this impatience could 
be what made him blurt out last month 
to Senators who had only grudgingly 
okayed troops for Europe that General 
Eisenhower would have 400,000 Amer- 
icans in 18 months, instead of the 200,- 
000 Marshall himself indicated last Feb- 
ruary. 

The Virginian—whom Truman hails 
as “the greatest living American” and 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
damns as one who “has made common 
cause with Stalin”—has been a quiet 
force behind many of the issues that will 
highlight the Presidential campaign: 

Korea: It was on Marshall’s advice 
that President Truman decided to com- 
mit U.N. armies to halt Red aggression. 
It was with Marshall’s backing that Tru- 
man recalled General MacArthur to 
block any spread of the fighting to 
China. 

Asia: Marshall’s advice weighted 
President Roosevelt’s decision to give 
Manchuria, Sakhalin and the Kuriles to 
Russia as the price for coming in against 
Japan. Marshall’s failure to overcome 
Chinese Nationalist and Communist bad 
faith ended with the Reds in control of 
China. And Marshall’s current emphasis 
on strengthening Europe, say his op- 
ponents, can lose us all Asia. 

Europe: Marshall’s World War II 
plan for a second front in the west may 
have defeated the Germans faster than 
Churchill’s for attack in the south (a 
point historians will always debate), but 
it let the Russians into Central Europe. 
The Marshall Plan for European re- 
covery instituted during his term as Sec- 
retary of State (1947-1949), has blocked 
Red inroads in free nations, but it has 
also cost money the U.S. can ill spare. 


Congress struggles 
with foreign aid 


The Administration’s $8.5 billion 
foreign aid program was headed for the 
Senate this week, following a partisan 
fight on the floor of the House. 

‘Administration supporters were try- 
ing to restore cuts of $651 million from 
its original estimate (including 17% 
from the $2.3 billion asked for economic 
aid)—savings which General Eisenhower 
has termed “picayune” compared with 
the loss if the program fails. They also 
battled against independent control of 
foreign spending (under a proposed new 
Mutual Security Administration, respon- 
sible directly to the President), hoping 
to keep it under Dean Acheson—whose 
State Department representative, as 
chairman, dominates the International 
Security Affairs Committee, a co-ordinat- 


ing body grouping all agencies concerned 
with outlays abroad. 

Senate Slash. Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees expect to report out a 
similarly trimmed bill for floor debate 
this week. Members wanted cash au- 
thorizations cut anywhere from “several 
million dollars” to $2 billion, feared the 
cost of foreign aid in the next three years 
might run as high as $40 billion. Senators 
Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) and J. William 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.) felt economic aid, 
but not military, could be cut. 

Complicating the debate was aid to 
nations not provided for in the bills: 
Spain and Yugoslavia. A Senate For- 
eign Relations subcommittee, back from 
Europe, last week estimated $400 million 
(half military aid, half economic) as the 
“minimum” necessary for Spain. 

Optimistic Ike. The touring Sena- 
tors quoted General Eisenhower as say- 
ing the strength of the free world was so 
great it made U.S. “fright and hysteria” 
almost “ridiculous.” But they reported 
that defense budgets of impoverished Eu- 
ropean allies are up only 74% compared 
with a 217% increase in the ‘U.S.; that 
America has 22.8 men in uniform for 
every 1,000 of population, compared with 
12.5 per 1,000 in manpower-short Europe. 


New half-million 


The Byrd Committee reported last 
week that thé Government added 517,815 
people to its payrolls during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30. The increase 
brought the total number of civilian em- 
ployes to 2,486,755, paid at an annual 
rate of approximately $8.5 billion. 


Action for Oatis 


The House last week stopped talk- 
ing and started acting on the case of 
William N. Oatis, American reporter 
jailed in Communist Czechoslovakia on 
phony spy charges. By a vote of 363 to 1 
it passed a resolution urging the U.S. to 
sever trade relations with the Soviet satel- 
lite nation until Oatis is freed. The State 
Department, favoring a gentler approach, 
was working on some form of “ransom.” 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 

has taken in $3,515,836,597 
Since July 1 the Government 
$6,160,503,142 

Congress has appropriated 
this year $3,066,614,150 
Still unspent from 1951 appro- 
priations $50,000,000,000 
The Government owes....... 

. . $255,563,667,332 
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WASHINGTON TALK 


Sensible answers to silly questions 


Naval Liaison Office must know all and tell all 


A bracing salt tang in the air of 
Capitol Hill is provided by the U.S. 
Naval Liaison Office on the third “deck” 
of the old House Office Building. Mission 
of the landlocked unit, staffed by two 
male officers and four Waves, is to an- 
swer Congressional questions on the 
naval service. In addition, Congressmen 
refer all mail pertaining to the Navy and 
Marine Corps (complaints, requests for 
commissions, deferments and discharges, 
etc.) to the Liaison Office for action. 

The skipper, able, 34-year-old Lt. 
Cmdr. Edwin I. (Kit) Carson, says: 
“Mainly we’re Mr. Anthonys. Our job is 
to dig up an answer to everybody’s prob- 
lem. Even chaplains come in to tell us 
their troubles.” 

The Korean War has flooded the unit 
with work. In a typical week the Liaison 
Office handled 3,109 telephone calls, 250 
letters and 237 personal interviews. The 
Army and Air Force Liaison Offices 
down the hall have been just as busy. 

Peaceful Billet. Latest addition to 
the staff is Marine Major Maurice E. 
(Hal) Roach, a recent returnee from 
Korea where he commanded the 3rd 
Battalion, 7th Marines. A veteran of the 
Inchon landing and the retreat from the 
Chungjin Reservoir, modest, 32-year-old 
Hal Roach picked up two Silver Stars in 
Korea. 

Happy in his new assignment, the 
major is probably the only Washing- 
tonian who doesn’t moan about the heat. 
“For a Tennessee boy, that Korean win- 
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ter was pretty cold. I made a solemn vow 
never again to complain about hot 
weather.” 

Many an unusual letter is channeled 
to the Liaison Office. Last week brought 
a six-pager from a color-conscious pa- 
triot; it was written in red and blue 
crayon on white paper. Another writer 
threatened: “I have already wrote the 
President and if I don’t hear from you, 
I will write Uncle Sam and tell him about 
you both.” 

Carson is particularly fond of a note 
once received from a Navy wife: “In 
answer to your letter I gave birth to a 
boy weighing ten pounds. I hope this is 
satisfactory to You.” 

Neither Carson nor Roach is afflicted 
with a “military mentality.” Both are 
capable of considering problems from 
all points of view. Both have a sense of 
humor. And both are enthusiastic about 
their work. Said Carson: . . .“Every so 
often we’re able to do something for 
somebody. That’s what makes it worth 
while.” 


Red light 


Prodded by a burned-up State De- 
partment, the District of Columbia re- 
cently clamped down on Russian auto- 
mobile drivers. Diplomatic personnel ap- 
plying for a driver’s license now have to 
pass a stiff road test. Previously any 
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Mr. Anthonys. Roach and Carson (with aide) have answers for all. (SEE: Sensible) 





Courtesy warning. F or Russian drivers, 
the heat was on. (SEE: Light) 


holder of a Soviet license was automati- 
cally granted a D.C. permit. 

Behind this ¢old war of the turnpike 
is the fact that since 1948 only one 
American driver has been issued a Rus- 
sian license. Reprisal came last month 
when the State Department-directed the 
District Commissioners that “all Soviet 
applicants should ‘fail’ the driver’s ex- 
amination.” 

Last week, as Capital cops happily 
swooped down on illegally parked Rus- 
sian-owned cars, two Soviet diplomats 
bravely showed up for road tests. One 
passed on his second try. Despite the aid 
of a compatriot who signaled furtive in- 
structions from the sidewalk, the other 
flunked miserably. 

Carburetor, Camshaft. . . . In the 
Soviet Union, would-be drivers—Russian 
as well as American—must be able to 
disassemble an engine, name all the 
parts, describe their function and pass a 
45-minute oral exam. 

A few years back, one American 
newspaper correspondent boned up and 
presented himself for the Moscow driver’s 
test. He managed to weather the me- 
chanical phase and was breezing through 
the oral when he was stumped by the 
question: “What does not belong on an 
automobile?” The correspondent thought 
of many things that did not belong on an 
automobile, chose one and promptly 
flunked. The correct answer: mud. 





The waste-basket (16) 


While 534 available dental units 
(drill, basin, etc.) representing an out- 
lay of $40,000 gathered dust in Veterans 
Administration depots, construction off- 
cials went blithely ahead and ordered 99 
new units for V.A. hospitals. Cost: 
$89,100. 
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WORLD 


‘Peace’-—Russian version 


The Soviet Union’s treaty-breakers smile— 


and offer another treaty 


For loyal Communists, Joseph 
Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism is dull 
but required reading. It appears in every 
Communist bookstore, has been trans- 
lated into almost every language and is 
never allowed to go out of print. 

Like Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Stalin’s 
Foundations spells out an unveiled warn- 
ing for the enemy. “The dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” Stalin writes, “cannot 
arise as the result of peacéful develop- 
ment. .. . It can only arise as the result 
of the smashing of the bourgeois state ma- 
chine.” From time to time the dictator has 
had to soft-pedal his theme, but its mean- 
ing has never changed. 

Three months ago patient students of 
Russian foreign policy thought they de- 
tected the soft pedal again when Pravda 
gave unusual attention to a statement by 
U.S. Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D.- 
Colo.). Johnson had suggested that both 
sides fighting in Korea call an armistice 
along the 38th Parallel. 

When U.N. Delegate Jacob Malik 
came out a month later with a Russian 
green light for cease-fire talks, the ex- 
perts were certain that Stalin—in his 
fashion—had declared peace on the West. 

Signs of ‘Peace.’ They were right. 
Russian olive branches appeared in every 
continent: 

@ @ In Geneva, Gunnar Myrdal, Sec- 
retary of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Europe, received an unexpected tele- 
gram from Deputy Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko announcing Russian will- 
ingness to improve East-West trade. 

e @ In Moscow, when a delegation 
of British Quakers asked if Russia would 
refrain from stirring up Communists 
abroad, Malik reminded them of Stalin’s 
1936 answer: “The export of revolution— 
that is nonsense.” 

© © To Western capitals came News, 
a slick English-language fortnightly pub- 
lished, said the editors, “to promote closer 
understanding between the . . . Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-Saxon world.” 

e@ © Pravda, in answer to a half-jok- 
ing dare by British Foreign Minister Her- 
bert Morrison carried an 1,800-word state- 
ment by Morrison, taking the USSR to 
task for not printing the truth in its news- 
papers. (The Moscow paper added its own 
3,000-word rebuttal.) 

But the biggest olive branch of all 
was waved last week by Russia’s figure- 
head President Nikolai M. Shvernik. He 
sent the people of America “greetings and 
good wishes from the peoples of the Soviet 
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Gib Crockett, Washington Star 
Upset. “Correct reading posture for the 
Kremlin’s latest peace proposal.” 


Union” and President Truman (see Na- 
tion) an invitation to negotiate “a peace 
pact between the five powers” (U.S., 
USSR, Britain, France and Red China). 

Dictator’s Dove. Twice before 
Stalin had played peacemaker—in the 
Thirties when he had his hands full so- 
cializing Russia, and in World War II 
when Hitler forced him into an awkward 
alliance with the West. There was little 


doubt that current friendly gestures 
stemmed from a calculated policy. 

Some Western diplomats thought the 
“peace offensive” was aimed at splitting 
the West, lulling the U.S. into a mood 
of disarmament and setting the stage for 
Russian intervention in German rearma- 
ment and Japanese treaty negotiations. 
(This theory gained ground this week 
when Russia announced that its expert 
with a monkey wrench, Andrei Gromyko, 
will attend the San Francisco Japanese 
treaty talks.) Others thought Stalin— 
with problems in Korea, at home and in 
the satellites—might be exaggerating his 
troubles, hoping the West would jump at 
the hint of peace and ease up on the cold 
war. 

On one thing all agreed: There was 
little chance of real world cooperation 
from Russia (see box). “It has been our 
sad experience,” commented New Zealand 
U.N. Delegate Carl Berendsen, “that Rus- 
sian peace offers are a trap. Fifty times 
we have sat across the table with the 
Russians—it’s useless and frustrating.” 


A little light 
in Korean darkness 


Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy 
and his U.N. truce team at Kaesong last 
week end were as exasperated as they 
had ever been since they got down to 
brass tacks with the Communists on 
July 27. But their frustration was tem- 
pered this week with at least a gleam of 
hope. 

The glimmer came Sunday in the 
form of a colored chart, 30 by 48 inches, 
which Communist negotiator Gen. Nam II 
tossed on the baize-covered table. On it 
were the positions proposed by both sides 
as armistice lines. Nam I] still stuck to 
his stubborn insistence on the 38th Par- 


allel, but Allied truce talkers took the 


Russia’s “scraps of paper’ 


Since 1920 Russia has violated 
more than 50 international agreements 
and participated in seven general 
peace moves. This is the record on 
nonaggression pacts: 


Afghan-Soviet Pact, 1926: Russia 
grabbed Afghan border territory in 
1948. 

Lithuania-Soviet Pact, 1926: Rus- 


sia annexed Lithuania in 1940. 
Iran-Soviet Treaty, 1927: Russia 
occupied Northern Iran, 1941-5. 


Kellogg-Briand Pact 
war signed by Russia, 1928. 

Finland-Soviet Pact, 1932: Russia 
invaded Finland in 1939. 


outlawing 


Poland-Soviet Pact, 1932: Russia © 


annexed East Poland, in 1939. 

Rumania-Soviet Treaty, 1933: 
Russia grabbed Bessarabia and North- 
ern Bukovina in 1940. 


Non-Intervention Committee for 
Spanish Civil War, 1936: Russia sent 
aid to Spanish Republicans in 1936. 

China-Soviet Pact, 1937: Russia 
sacked Manchuria in 1945. 

Estonia-Soviet Alliance, 
Russia annexed Estonia in 1940. 

Latvia-Soviet Alliance, 1939: Rus- 
sia annexed Latvia in 1940. 

Lithuania-Soviet Alliance, 1939: 
Russia annexed Lithuania in 1940. 

Czechoslovakia-Soviet Alliance, 
1943: Russia grabbed Ruthenia in 
1945. 

Yugoslavia-Soviet Alliance, 1945: 
Russia denounced Alliance in 1949 
after Tito demanded independence 
from Russian control. 

United Nations Charter outlaw- 
ing aggression signed by Russia in 
1945: Russia has continually violated 
the letter and the spirit of the Charter. - 


1939: 
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Acme 
Admiral Joy. “You came here to state 
* your political price.” (SEE: Light) 


chart to mean that the Communists might 
be willing to dicker, using the already 
proposed lines as a starting point. 
Invasion. The new tack. was in 
strong contrast to the two preceding 


meetings. The allied team had returned * 


to Kaesong Friday from a five-day walk- 
out (prompted by a company of armed 
Reds who paraded past the U.N. com- 
pound) after receiving apologies and 
guarantees that the Communists would 
respect the “neutralized” zone around the 
city. 

While rain beat at the conference 
room windows, Admiral Joy opened the 
20th meeting with a lengthy statement 
reiterating the U.N. proposal that the 
cease-fire line should coincide, more or 
less, with the present battlefront. Then 
Joy sat back, polished his glasses and 
waited for Nam II’s reply. 

For two hours and 11 minutes the 
Communist said not one word. The op- 
pressive —and unprecedented — silence 
was broken by a second U.N. proposal: 
Let us drop the truce-line issue and take 
up the question of inspection teams to 
police the armistice. This brought the 
stock answer—“The 38th Parallel is a 
basic condition to any armistice”—and 
adjournment. 

Explosion. Still smarting from 
Nam II's sullen silence the day before, 
Joy tried again at session No. 21. Asking 
the Communists to point out on his map 
where they thought the truce line should 
be established, he was rebuffed. “You 
did not come here to stop the fighting,” 
he exploded. “You came here to state your 
political price.” The session adjourned 
with only one agreement: The conference 
would meet again. 

When they did, the Communists 
came with their own map and a surpris- 
ing attitude of conciliation. 
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Margaret comes of age 


Britain’s ‘Other Princess’ takes up royal duties 


which may curtail her gaiety 


On Tuesday, Aug. 21, at ancient 
Balmoral Castle, set deep in the grouse 
moors and fir trees of Scotland’s Dee 
Valley, the cream of British society will 
attend a party. The guest of honor, daz- 
zling in a strapless white-and-gold gown 
and a tulle scarf—a month’s work for six 
dressmakers—will be Britain’s Princess 
Margaret, celebrating her 21st birthday. 

Guests will picnic in the morning; 
cut the cake at tea-time; dine in the eve- 
ning to Scottish bagpipe music and dance 
after 9:30. 

The Princess loves a party, but Tues- 
day’s dignified ceremony is not her fa- 
vorite kind. Since childhood Margaret 
has rebelled at the confining pattern of 
royal life which follows centuries-old tra- 
dition. Like any high-spirited girl, Mar- 
garet likes to play—although her night- 
clubbing has been giddily overpainted by 
British and U.S. newspapers. 

“P2” (meaning Princess No. 2, as 
her closest friends refer to her) might 
have been another Gertrude Lawrence if 
a career had been open to her. She can 
sit down at the piano with a real trouper’s 
confidence and give a witty, impromptu 
musical comedy performance. 

Chaperones. When out on a date 
(always accompanied by Lady-in-waiting 
Jennifer Bevan and tagged by a Scotland 
Yarder) she has a glass of sherry before 
dinner, perhaps a glass or two of pink 
champagne afterwards. She smokes an 
occasional Turkish or American cigarette 


in a gold-tipped holder and dances a 
good samba or rhumba. Once, at a party 
given by former U.S. Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas, she joined close friend Sharman 
Douglas and ten other debs in a modified 
cancan which shocked the Empire. 

Margaret is not beautiful, but her 
wide mouth and slightly-too-long nose 
are more than offset by a rosebud com- 
plexion, flashing blue eyes and a petite 
figure. (Five ieet tall; bust 33, waist 23, 
hips 33.) 

“P2” knows how to dress. Even as 
a little girl she used to draw beautiful 
gowns. But like other youngsters who 
grew up in Britain during the war, the 
King’s daughters were short on clothing 
coupons; so for years Margaret wore 
hand-me-downs from Princess Elizabeth. 
But after the royal family’s postwar trip 
to Africa, Margaret announced: “I won’t 
wear any more of Lilibet’s clothes.” 

A Little Freedom. Since that dec- 
laration of independence, Britain’s 
“Other Princess” has dressed in her own 
way. Last May she won a battle with the 
Queen to appear in a strapless, low-cut 
evening, gown. When pictures captioned 
“The Decline and Fall of the Royal 
Neckline” appeared in the papers, Eng- 
land took an embarrassed look and 
gulped. Straps were back and the dress a 
little higher on Margaret’s next outing. 

With her flair for clothes, Margaret’s 
friends believe she still has the ambition 
announced at 18: to outdress the world’s 





Margaret and Bonham-Carter. A brilliant talker in suede shoes. (SEE: Age) 
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Wide World 


Margaret, Miss Bevan and Wallace. Touring in a scarlet roadster. (SEE: Age) 


ten best-dressed women. (At 21, by act 
of Parliament, her annual stipend will be 
$16,800, which will help.) 

Despite her glamor, Margaret does 
not neglect her official chores—an aver- 
age of one every weekday, from launch- 
ing a ship to inspecting a parade of Girl 
Guides. On inspection trips, she is not 
easily deceived by spit-and-polish. When 
visiting hospitals she asks to see the 
kitchens and nurses’ quarters; in fac- 
tories she looks in the back rooms where 
the tough work is done. 

Her salmon pink bedroom, on the 
second floor of Buckingham Palace, gets 
no such fastidious care. In the center of 
the floor there stands, according to her 
childhood governess, Marion Crawford, 
“a large round table on which can always 
be found a layish clutter—letters, invita- 
tions, dance programs and telegrams.” 

Romance? Britons have been trying 
to get her engaged for years. They have 
linked her with almost every royal elig- 
ible since she was 16. 


One was King Michael of Rumania * 


—until his engagement to Princess Anne 
of Bourbon-Parma; another the Marquis 
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Berlin Festival youths. They want food, not speeches or soccer. (SEE: Western) 
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of Milford Haven—until his marriage to 
Mrs. Romaine Simpson of New York; a 
third was Lord “Sonny” Blanford, son of 
the Duke of Marlborough—until his en- 
gagement to one of Margaret’s friends. 

Margaret’s latest beau is wisecrack- 
ing Billy Wallace, 24-year-old stepson of 
American author Herbert Agar. Wallace 
has been her most consistent squire and 
Londoners often see them in his scarlet 
roadster. 

Some other possible husbands: 

e @e Mark Bonham-Carter, 29. Of ex- 
Guardsman “Bonnie Prince Carter,” the 
most intellectual of the Palace crowd, a 
friend and rival remarked: “Of course 
he isn’t really keen on horses, and he 
does like wearing rather bright suede 
shoes, but by any standards he talks 
brilliantly.” 

e @ Lord David Ogilvy, 25. Heir to 
a Scottish Earldom, he spends most of 
his time learning to run the great estates. 
An entertaining date, despite the outdoor 
man’s mild scorn for night-clubbing. 
“When David takes you to a night club,” 
said one Mayfair girl, “he doesn’t have 
that ‘country-farmer’ habit of glancing at 





Acme 





his watch around midnight and saying: 
‘Sorry old thing, must be fresh for the 
hunt, you know.’ ” 

e @ The Earl of Dalkeith, 27, Naval 
Reserve officer and heir to the rich Scot- 
tish dukedom of Buccleuch. Though 
Johnny would make the King a model 
son-in-law, the social set calls him dull. 
“His idea of an entertaining evening,” 
said one young lady, “is a dinner at the 
club with a couple of friends and back- 
gammon at sixpence [7¢] a point.” 

Nearer, Farther. At birth, Mar- 
garet was fourth in line for the throne— 
after Edward, Prince of Wales (now the 
Duke of Windsor), the Duke of York 
(now King George VI) and sister. Eliza- 
beth. During Edward’s brief reign she 
was third; when he abdicated in 1936 
and her father received the crown, she 
was second. 

Now that Princess Elizabeth has 
children, Margaret is back where she 
started 21 years ago—fourth in line of 
succession, after Elizabeth; Prince 
Charles, who will be 3 this November; 
and Princess Anne, a year old this month. 

But while she will probably never 
wear the crown, Margaret’s coming of 
age will take her into the world of full- 
fledged royal responsibilities. When the 
King is ill or overseas, the Counsellors 
of State act on his behalf. The Council 
usually consists of the Queen and the 
next four adults in succession to the 
throne. After her birthday, Margaret will 
be qualified to take her seat on the Coun- 
cil the next time it meets. 

Another official duty will be travel- 
ing. She took Europe by storm in 1949 
and needed police protection in Rome to 
keep Italians from throwing themselves 
at her feet. Next year Her Royal High- 
ness will accompany the King and Queen 
to Australia and—soon—she hopes to 
visit Sharman Douglas in America. 


Western food beats 
Communist speeches 


The Communists had planned 
their World Youth Festival as the biggest 
“down-with-the-imperialists” rally in his- 
tory. From 72 nations, 2 million future 
party stalwarts were invited to East Ber- 
lin for 15 days of whooping it up for 
Mother Russia and Father Stalin. 

Party officials spent $10 million 
setting the stage with the usual Com- 
munist trimmings: bands, flags, blue 
shirts and huge portraits of benevolent 
looking Communist heroes. 

To keep restless youngsters from 
skipping the speeches, demonstrations, 
and sporting events for sight-seeing tours 
of West Berlin (as many did in last 
year’s Festival) a few more Communist 
trimmings were added: 6,800 People’s 
Police, a “junior Gestapo” to circulate 
secretly among the delegates, and a rigid 
blockade along most of the 190 streets 
linking East and West Berlin. 

The theme of the Festival was set 
in Deputy Premier Walter Ulbricht’s 
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opening speech: “American invasion 
troops have marched into . . . Germany 
to make the western half of our country 
the main base for their aggressive plans. 
. .. Reconstruction of the German VW ehr- 
macht is a threat to the lives of youths 
and students of Germany. ... The rebirth 
of German imperialism means war!” 

Fired by Ulbricht’s speech, the 
youths were off to a good start, but by the 
time the first 400,000 arrived it was evi- 
dent there had been some bungling. The 
junior comrades complained they weren’t 
getting enough to eat and were unhappy 
in their jammed quarters; some even 
complained of the decorations. A British 
group threatened to go home unless the 
red flags and pictures of Stalin were 
taken from their rooms. 

Tourist Season. And the Commu- 
nists soon discovered that East European 
kids were more interested in seeing West 
Berlin than in hearing hackneyed 
speeches or watching the East German All- 
Stars and the Moscow Dynamos play soc- 
cer. Thousands eluded the border police 
and headed for West Zone movies, restau- 
rants and glittering shops. Lipstick, wrist 
watches and other “luxuries” were the 
sights they came to see. . 

A 21-year-old Mecklenburg Univer- 
sity student, stuffing himself with ice 
cream and cake, was having doubts about 
Communist teachings. “Perhaps it is un- 
fair to base a political decision on such 


things,” he said, “but our experience 
here shows us how great are the lies 
we hear at home.” 

West of the Border. By the end 
of the first week an estimated 500,000 
Red youths had defied orders to visit the 
West Zone. More than 700 wanted to 
stay, but unless they were thought to be 
in danger, Allied officials sent them back. 

With the Festival backfiring loud 
enough to be heard all the way to the 
Kremlin, angry Red officials came up 
with their usual remedy—a purge. Five 
top leaders of the FDJ (Free German 
Youth) were arrested for incompetence 
and more than 60 East German boys 
were locked up for sneaking into the 
land of the “decadent” Westerners. 

Most European observers thought 


Party bosses would think twice about an- - 


other Youth Festival in Berlin. 


Foreigner 


The painting hung for 150 years 
in the Midlothian manor house while one 
Earl of Buchan after another lived and 
died. It showed an 18th Century gentle- 
man in a military coat. They didn’t know 
who he was. He was labeled simply “a 
naval officer.” Last week the “naval 
officer” was identified by American ex- 
perts. His name: George Washington. 


OVERSEAS WIT 





A politician urges taxpayers to 
cultivate the feeling that they have a 
stake in the country. But what tax- 
payers object to, of course, is the feel- 
ing of being tethered to it. 

—Punch, London. 


In the Soviet Heaven an old man 
was led to the Holy Gate. The Soviet 
St. Peter asked him who his father was. 
“An industrialist,” was the reply. 

“And your mother?” 

“A merchant’s daughter.” When 
asked what his profession was, the old 
man admitted to nothing better than 
writing. Finally he confessed to in- 





Wochenend, Nuremburg, Germany 


“Are you sure, Mambo, that this is a 
9 
camera: 
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heriting a large amount of money and 
to marrying a baroness. At that the 
Soviet St. Peter had a fit. “And by what 
right,” he demanded, “do you hope to 
enter Soviet Heaven?” 

Meekly the old man answered: “I 
thought my name might help me—it’s 
Karl Marx.” 

—Miinchener Illustrierte, Germany. 


As he got out of a taxi in front 
of the House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill told the driver: “Ill be here 
for an hour. Wait for me.” 

“Impossible,” the cabbie answered. 
“I have to go home and listen to Church- 
ill on the radio.” 

Greatly pleased, the ex-Prime Min- 
ister gave the driver a large tip. “On 
second thought,” said the cabbie, look- 
ing at the money, “I'll stay. The devil 
with Churchill!” —Paris-Match. 


Once an old Indian in British 
Columbia was consulted by the men 
who were clearing the forests for the 
Alaska Highway. The old Indian said 
he knew the winter would be a long, 
cold one. Everybody took his word for 
it; Indians have a way of knowing. 

One skeptic, however, got the sa- 
gacious redskin in a corner and asked 
him how he could tell. “Ugh,” said the 
prophet, “winter be plenty cold. White 
man cut much wood.”—Tatler, London. 


Mad dog in Wilcox 


The morning of May 5 was pleas- 
ant and warm in the little Canadian town 
of Lake Wilcox, 20 miles north of To- 
ronto. Boys and their dogs were up early 
for the usual Saturday fun. 

One puppy found an inviting piece of 
raw liver, gulped it down. In a moment 
he collapsed at his master’s feet. While 
the crying youngster looked, the pup died 
of strychnine poisoning. By evening 32 
dogs were dead. 

Deadly Gum. Last week the killer 
was still at large and the victims totaled 
53 dogs, 12 cats, 9 rabbits, and a black- 
bird. Lakers were terrified—not so much 
for the few remaining dogs as for their 
children. After his first attack the mys- 
terious dog-hater—described as psycho- 
pathic by Toronto psychiatrists—varied 
his bait to include biscuits, candy and 
even chewing gum, dropping them close 
to houses. 

Townspeople fear that the children, 
playing in the yards, will make the same 
mistakes as the dogs. 

Citizens of Lake Wilcox (pop. 1,100) 
think they know who the killer is—but 
there isn’t much they can do about it. In 
Canada, dog-poisoning is a crime carry- 
ing a year’s jail sentence. But few poison- 
ers are ever convicted because of the 
difficulty in getting evidence. 





Attalo, Italy 
“But I tell you, it’s better this way. If 
we had built the bridge, the aqueduct, 
the stadium and all the rest we prom- 
ised in 1948, what would there be left 


to promise now?” 


In a small South American coun- 
try, a government which had come in 
on a revolution was overthrown by an- 
other revolution. In the wave of execu- 
tions that followed, Marshal Gonzalez 
y Cordova was brought to the gallows. 
“.,. And pardon all your enemies,” 
prayed the priest who accompanied him. 

“What enemies?” interrupted Cor- 
dova, “I had them all shot a long time 
ago!” —Pour Tous, Switzerland. 


With a fall election coming up 
in Argentina, President Perén will soon 
have to decide whether or not to run 
against himself again.—Torontoe Star. 
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“GETAWAY” TEST. Charles Kerlee snaps engi- 


neers as they check “breakaway” response of 
new high-compression engines. When that 
Plymouth Cranbrook starts forward, the tape 
records electronically how far the car moves 
in each 1/30th of a second. Tests like this 
lead to superior performance in all Chrysler- 
made engines, from the great new Chrysler 
180-hp. FirePower to the 97-hp. Plymouth 
engine, with high 7.0 to 1 compression ratio. 


A 
NEW ENGINE MAKES HISTORY. Cutaway view of 
the greatest engine development in 27 years— 
the new 180-hp. FirePower, introduced on 
Chrysler’s New Yorkers and Imperials. It is 
the most powerful and efficient production 
car engine in America — another proof that 
“you get the good new things in Chrysler-built 
cars.” FirePower, like every engine Chrysler 
Corporation builds, runs brilliantly on regular 
gasoline. In Kerlee’s photograph, development 
engineer Philip M. Rothwell points to one 
secret of FirePower performance — a dome- 
shaped combustion chamber that squeezes 
more power from gasoline. 


FirePower has what engineers call a high 
Mechanical Octane Rating advantage. It marks 
a new high point in engine research and de- 
velopment which began with the first Chrysler 
high-compression engine back in 1924. Other 
recent engine advances are ready in today’s 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


DEVELOPED MORE EFFICIENT CAR ENGINES | 


The engineering story behind 
high-compression power plants that squeeze 
more power and performance from fuel 


Charles Kerlee, who gained fame as an official U. S. Navy 
photographer in World War II, brings you this picture 
story of great new engines that give such brilliant per- 
formance in the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 

Kerlee visited laboratories and test garages . . . went 
into the desert with test drivers . . . to dig into the rea- 
sons why Chrysler-built engines offer you so much value. 
The result is an inside look at a maker of modern cars 
on which so much of American life depends, and at a 


/ 
company that is filling important defense assignments. NINE GAS TANKS! Kerlee pictured laboratory technician 


Mark Eaton (right) during a unique test that shows 
how to make engines use fuel more efficiently. Each of 
the nine gas tanks in that DeSoto feeds gasoline to 
the engine at certain speeds, while electronic machines 
record the amount used. This helps engineers improve 
carburetors to give efficient, economical performance at 
speeds most people drive. 
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NEVER A STALL. A New Jersey summer 
storm provided an extreme test of that 
Dodge’s splash-proof ignition system — 
with Kerlee on hand to picture it. The 
engine kept purring without a miss . 
will start promptly even after long park- 
ing in rain and dampness. All Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars have 
special electrical systems, armored against 
moisture, splashing and bad weather. 


A 
DEFYING THE DESERT. Deep in the Mojave 
Desert of California (temperature 115), 
these test cars travel at punishing high 
speeds, to make sure Chrysler-built engines 
will give superior performance under the 
worst conditions. Later, the cars undergo 
35 below zero temperatures in Minnesota 
. climb Colorado mountains to prove 
their power. Laboratory endurance tests 
put engines through grueling non-stop runs 
equaling 100,000 high-speed miles. 


engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 
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SCIENCE 


Our dangerous shortage of scientists 


A new register will catalogue brains for defense 


Three years ago Winston Chur- 
chill warned that only the atom bomb 
stands between Europe and Communist 
tyranny. Today our lead over Russia in 
the science which made the bomb pos- 
sible is endangered by a growing short- 
age of engineers and technologists. 

“Once our technical superiority is 
lost, our political liberty will be gone,” 
prophesies Dr. Walter J. Murphy of the 
American Chemical Society. 

How gloomy is the outlook? 

e @ U.S. colleges awarded 75,000 de- 
grees in physical sciences last year, 46,- 
800 this year. The 1954 figure will be 


fore graduation this year. One boy got 20 
offers. A young woman was promised a 
playpen for her baby in a plant if she 
went to work. Expanding defense agen- 
cies are taking scientists. Draft defer- 
ment policy, while improving, remains far 
from perfect. Local boards, like mothers, 
don’t always see the wisdom of deferring 
the boy with a scientific bent who other- 
wise may be no more intelligent than his 
neighbor. 

To keep the lead in the race for sur- 
vival, many experts say we must: 

1. Stimulate youth to study science 
by stressing the opportunities to serve the 





Pathfinder 


More needed. Scientists Richard Witt (top) and Ernest Ainsworth work 
on an electronic computer at the Bureau of Standards. (SEE: Dangerous) 


28,800, estimated Dr. M. H. Trytten of 
the National Research Council. 

e @ Engineering graduates — 52,000 
last year, 38,000 this year—may total 
only 17,000 in 1954. This is 3,000 under 
normal need and far below mobilization 
demand, said assistant U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education James C. O’Brien. 

The U.S. has about 575,000 scien- 
tists and engineers. To locate physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, biologists, etc., 
the Office of Education with the National 
Science Foundation is compiling a Na- 
tional Scientific Register. An electronic 
sorter can find, say, “a nuclear physicist 
with a Ph.D., 30 to 40 years old, in IIli- 
nois.” The register is secret, can’t be used 
to pirate talent. (Hitler had such a roster, 
loaded it with too many astrologers, said 
O’Brien. ) 

Mother’s an Engineer. Seeking 
engineers, industry signed up -tudents be- 
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general welfare. 
2. Expand scholarships, give Fed- 
eral aid to first-rate but needy students. 
3. Make salaries more attractive to 
compensate for long years of study. 


Science’s loss 


For 28 years the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
awarded $1,000 to the scientist who read 
the best paper at its annual meeting. 
Last year’s award went to Harvard’s Dr. 
Carroll M. Williams for three papers on 
the Cecropia silkworm. 

The source of the prize money was a 
secret. A death in Scarsdale, N.Y., last 
fortnight disclosed the identity of the 
anonymous science patron: Newcomb 
Cleveland, 85, retired advertising man. 


HEALTH 





Mental conflicts 
may affect acne 


Aene, disfiguring the face with un- 
sightly pimples, is a source of misery for 
countless adolescents. Curiously, it may 
grow worse or better as the emotional 
conflicts during the trying period be- 
tween childhood and adulthood wax or 
wane. 

“The psychosomatic [mind-body] re- 
lationship is unquestionably present, and 
after emotional conflicts and problems 
are rationalized the acne _ subsides,” 
wrote Drs. George C. Andrews, Anthony 
M. Domonkos and Charles F. Post of 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, last 
fortnight in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The doctors noted 
the results obtained with newer drugs 
such as terramycin, in treating acne. Ef- 
fects were as good as or better than 
with X-ray, heretofore used routinely. 

Mental Medicine. The Lancet, 
British medical journal, recently pointed 
out that psychic influences and the dis- 
turbance of the delicate balance of inter- 
nal gland secretions were of “first im- 
portance” in acne. It added: “These two 
factors are probably interrelated and re- 
ciprocal . . . often acting in a vicious 
circle.” 

The treatment of acne—which often 
“seems to its unfortunate owner to sym- 
bolize the peak of imperfection,” and 
frequently causes him to shun his fellows 
—must include careful attention to psy- 
chological problems, as well as to other 
measures, said The Lancet. The journal 
concluded: 

“Above all, the patient must be dealt 


,” 


with, and not the ‘case of acne’. 


Theme song 


Various hospitals “pipe” soft mu- 
sic to patients, find it soothes worries, 
brings relaxation. The Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital in Richmond gives 
obstetrical patients a choice of selections. 
Last fortnight came two complaints: One 
unnerved mother-to-be said she was re- 
minded of a funeral home. Another, un- 
married, objected when a hillbilly tune 
poured out, said she didn’t want to hear 
music about “losing true lovers.” 


Fever conquest 


Deaths from Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever “can now be practically 
eradicated” with terramycin, chloromyce- 
tin and aureomycin, five University of 
Maryland doctors reported last fortnight. 

In six of seven cases treated with 
terramycin, they noted, signs of illmess 
vanished within 72 hours. The tick-borne 
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disease—first recognized in the northern 
mountain states and now appearing in 
most of the U.S.—killed 23% of 4,033 
cases reported from 1939 to 1946. 

It seems identical with Sao Paulo 
typhus in South America, Marseille fever 
in Europe and Kenya fever in Africa. 


Atomic ‘bullets’ 


Dogs have contributed much to 
man’s medical knowledge. Now man is 
using his most modern knowledge on a 
dog. Skipper, a 10-year-old beagle suf- 
fering from thyroid gland cancer, is being 
treated with radioactive iodine by Dr. 
Bradley Copeland at New England Dea- 
coness Hospital in Boston in the hope 
that a large tumor in Skipper’s neck will 
be reduced. 

At least 225 U.S. hospitals and clin- 
ics are already using radioiodine from 
the atomic pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn., to 
treat thyroid diseases. For persons worn 
thin under the lash of an overactive thy- 
roid, this product of atomic research is 
proving highly effective, reports The 
American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy. And about 15% of 100 
thyroid cancers have been treated with 
good results. 

The thyroid, a butterfly-shaped gland 
in the neck, is amazingly greedy for io- 
dine. When it is overactive its greed 
grows. The amount of a “tracer” dose 
of radioiodine absorbed by the gland ac- 
curately shows its condition. 

Much more than a tracer is used in 
actual treatment. Radioactive atoms, 
bombarding thyroid cells with  short- 
range beta rays, knock out enough to re- 
duce harmful activity. Doctors call this 
one of the most precise bits of medical 
sharp-shooting ever devised. 





Acme 
Help for Skipper. When a fellow needs 
—and finds—friends. (SEE: Atomic) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


Mr. Acheson’s octopus 


When the Department of State 
was established, back in 1789, Thomas 
Jefferson, the first Secretary of State, 
did his job with five clerks, one inter- 
preter and two messengers. 

The first budget for the Depart- 
ment, submitted to Congress in June 
1790, requested $7,961. And on this 
outlay, Jefferson also took responsi- 
bility for handling the’ census and es- 
tablishing the Patent Office and the 
Bureau of Standards. 


* * 


The economy, not to say penury, 
of the Department of State in its early 
days had one very important conse- 
quence. Because its cost was trifling, 
Congress got into the habit of giving 
this Department a very free hand. 

In time it was almost forgotten 
that the Department of State was cre- 
ated by Congress, and is therefore 
subject to the will of Congress. This 
year, when Secretary Acheson re- 
quested $283,566,476 for mere oper- 
ating expenses, wholly aside from bil- 
lions for foreign aid, Congress began 
to remember that it is boss. 


* *¥ * 


Foreign policy is a delicate op- 
eration, requiring a free hand for 
those responsible. So there has been 
reluctance to exert that authority over 
the Department of State which vests in 
the representatives of the people. 

But the recent hearings of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
brought out facts about State De- 
partment waste which not even Demo- 
cratic Congressmen could endorse. 

It was revealed, for instance, 
that under its “cultural relations” 
program the State Department has 
been providing all sorts of foreign 
visitors—not officials—with luxurious 
lunches at Washington’s best hotels. 


* ¥ * 


Items like this have been get- 
ting more attention in Congress be- 
cause of the effort of the State De- 
partment to control all the many Gov- 
ernmental agencies which operate 
overseas. Three yearg ago the Hoover 
Commission pointed out that there 
were 46 of these, employing over 128,- 
000 American civilians abroad, of 
whom only 13,000 were paid by the 
State Department. 

Secretary Acheson has made 
clear that his objective is to control 
these agencies and their personnel. 
The argument is not without logic; 
for every one of these overseas opera- 
tions is a part of our swollen foreign 


Wide World 
Acheson. Will he boss more people? 


policy, which is supposed to be direct- 
ed by the Department of State. 

The biggest of all these agencies, 
and the one over which a real fight is 
now shaping up, is ECA. Growing out 
of the Marshall Plan, the agency was 
established by Congress for four 
years, and under the existing law 
would be liquidated on June 30, 1952. 


Oe 


But President Truman does not 
want to liquidate ECA. He has given 
it a new name—the “Mutual Security 
Administration.” And the President, 
with Secretary Acheson’s strong ap- 
proval, also wants the renamed ECA 
to be taken over, lock, stock and bar- 
rel, by the Department of State. 

After World War II several 
“temporary” agencies were blanketed 
into the Department of State. They in- 
cluded OWI, OSS and FEA. 

But to go on with this enlarge- 
ment, to continue ECA and all the 
rest of it under Acheson’s control 
would give that not too popular official 
a power never before possessed by any 
Presidential appointee. The plan 
would give the Secretary dictatorial 
authority over something like a quar- 
ter of a million employes, and over 
expenditures running into the tens of 
billions annually. And, unlike a do- 
mestic operation, there would be no 
real check on how this huge machine 
would operate. 

It is a far cry from Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s eight subordinates and $8,000 
budget. And many Democrats, who 
pay something more than lip service 
to Jefferson’s memory, are in revolt. 
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A college degree without high school 


Columbia’s special students make up for lost time 


The dream of many Americans— 
going to college without a high school 
education—is now a reality. 

Last September Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of General Studies, by con- 
sent of the New York State Legislature, 
accepted 51 special students for a reg- 
ular college course. Each had passed an 
aptitude test and a general educational 
development test. All were over 20; none 
had graduated from high school. 

Reporting on the results of the first 
year, Assistant Director Jack N. Arbolino 
revealed that ten had dropped out due 
to the press of outside business and pro- 
fessional interests and six are on scholas- 
tic probation. Of the remainder, 24 have 
been accepted as bachelor’s degree can- 
didates, and 11 will become candidates 
in February if they maintain their 
present caliber of work. 

The Columbia experiment is the first 
of its kind, although since 1942 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has carried on a pro- 
gram of admitting students who have 
completed two years of high school. They 
must pass an admission test and 22 hours 
of special placement tests. 

Under this “Chicago Plan,” some 
3,000 students have passed the tests each 
year. But the Columbia program is the 
first to admit candidates for a degree 
without regard to previous education. 

Students Work Hard. Typical of 
Columbia’s 35 successful students are a 
48-year-old advertising executive who 





Arbolino. Columbia’s new experiment 
proved a success. (SEE: College) 
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had completed only a year and a half of 
high school, and a 36-year-old secretary, 
Pauline Heinz, who crowded her classes 
in at the end of a working day. “I 
studied on the subway and on week 
ends,” she explained. “It will take me six 
years to get my degree this way, but 
most of us in the class feel we'll get a 
lot more out of it than if we had gone 
right through school when we were 
younger. One of the fellows who sat next 
to me in two classes works in the sub- 
way—another is a cable splicer, I think. 
The boy on the other side of me worked 
at the Metropolitan Museum... .” 

The Director of the School of Gen- 
eral Studies, Louis M. Hacker, sums up: 
“It is not an experiment, but an exciting 
new adventure in education.” 


Junior executives 


The businessman likes his swivel 
chair. He finds it comfortable and easy to 
work in, providing a maximum freedom 
of movement. Why not the same thing for 
school children? 

The swivel chair will be part of an 
ideal chair-desk combination of the fu- 
ture, Dr. Darell Harmon, Stanford Uni- 
versity education professor, told a school 
planning conference last week. It will 
slide backward or forward about six 
inches, and the desk in front of it will 
be tilted about 20 degrees. The result 
should be decreased muscular tensions 
and lessened eyestrain. 

In X-ray studies of the posture of 
40,000 school children sitting at conven- 
tional desks, Harmon found that two- 
thirds of the children examined lost as 
much as 60% of their energy “through 
lack of freedom of performance.” 

Thus far no U.S. school system uses 
the Harmon model chair and desk. But 
from Stanford’s new school planning lab- 
oratory, opened last month, will come de- 
signs ready for adoption. Harmon pre- 
dicts: “Those schools most alert to the 
future will be the first to change.” * 


An all-purpose word 
that won't die 


Just 20 years ago this week a dis- 
tinguished U.S. scholar raised the ques- 
tion of whether something could be done 
about the excessive use of “hell” in the 
American language. 

L. W. Merryweather, in American 
Speech, divided the use of hell into 14 
grand divisions: 








Pathfinder 


Byrd. Maryland’s prexy calls profanity a 
by-product of poor English. (SEE: Word) 


e @ The equivalent of negative ad- 
verbs ...as in The hell you say. 

e @ A super-superlative, as in colder 
than hell. 

@ @ An adverb of all work, as in run 
like hell and hate like hell. 

e e An intensifier of questions, as in 
what the hell ...? who the hell... ? 

e e An intensifier of asseverations, 
as in Hell, yes! 

e @ An intensifier of qualities, as in 
hell of a price. 

e e An indicator of intensified ex- 
perience, as in hell of a time. 

e e In a nearly literal sense, as in 
Go to hell, to hell with . . . 

e @ A synonym for uproar or tur- 
moil, as in Hell is loose. 

ee A verb, to hell around. 

e @ An adjective, a hellish hurry. 

e @ In combination with other nouns, 
as in hell’s bells, hell-raiser. 

e @ In derivatives, as hellion. 

e @ A simple expletive, as Oh, hell! 

With the word still flourishing in the 
language, University of Maryland Presi- 
dent H. C. Byrd took time out last fort- 
night to bemoan the fact that the average 
man’s misuse of fell (saying in the sum- 
mer “It’s hot as hell” and in the winter 
“It’s cold as hell’) was typical of the 
substitution of profanity for an adequate 
vocabulary. 

American businessmen are uneasy 
while talking with educated Britishers be- 
cause they can’t use their common lan- 
guage as well as the Englishmen, Byrd 
declared. Our schools aren’t teaching lan- 
guage as a major tool in business and 
professions, and “the great majority of 
college and university graduates” can’t 
express themselves adequately. 

To build better vocabularies—and 
incidentally reduce profanity—Byrd pro- 
poses two marks for most college exami- 
nations: one for subject matter, the other 
for expression. 
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black bread ? 


“Nice thing to serve a guy after a hard 
day's work! 


“Why ... that’s the kind of food they 
eat on the other side of the iron curtain. 


“Then I caught on to why Mabel did it. 
I'd complained we'd had baked ham 
twice that week. So this black bread 
business was her way of teaching me a 


lesson in thankfulness. And I admit I 
needed it. 


“Here I am living in a democratic 
America. And we've got plenty else 
besides good food to be thankful for. 
We’ve got Freedom ... and that’s the 
tastiest dish any people could ask for! 


\ 
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W\\ \ AY \\ “Freedom of worship . . . that’s impor- 

i] \ i! SANG ltl tant. So’s free speech. So’s the secret 
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wherever we please, own a house or a 
farm or a business or get a job like I 
have with Republic, turning out the 
hic Madi (lake steel this country needs. We can put our 
di Gy aes 'WSS hard-earned bucks into a bank account, 
My SS stocks and bonds, or a weekend fishing 
Z Snr trip. Freedoms like these are all old 
stuff to us. 


“Trouble with us is we take it for 
granted that we'll always have these 
Freedoms. But, come to think of it, many 
of those oppressed people used to have 
Freedoms, too. They got careless, though, 
and let a lot of power-hungry dictators 
‘plan’ their Freedom right out from 
under their noses. 


“Like Mabel was hinting at, I guess it’s 
smart to be thankful for what we have 
. .. and to take a more healthy interest 
in which way we're heading. 


“By the way ... did you ever eat a meal 
of just dry, hard black bread? Ugh!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free ...an 
America looking to the Steel Industry for 
strength both in times of peace and in times of 
war. In today’s national emergency, Republic 
is doing all it can to help meet the huge require- 
ments of steel for National Defense. At the 
same time, Republic is making every effort to 
provide Industry and Business, too, with quality 
steel to meet civilian needs as fully as possible. 
* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, O. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 


PACIFIC COAST AIRPLANE MANUFACTURERS say it is now just as difficult to hire a 
skilled man as it was two and a half years after the beginning of 
World War II. e 


THIS MEANS, they add, that before airplane production-——now six months behind 
agreed-upon goals——can be stepped up, manpower controls must be made 


compulsory so that engineers, draftsmen and other skilled workers can 
be taken from civilian employment. 


SKILLED WORKERS are showing strong reluctance to leave civilian work for air- 





craft jobs. They learned in World War II that aviation is a boom- 
and—bust industry and that living conditions around the plants of the 
giant producers are usually poor. 


LARGE CITIES, becoming economy-conscious, are adopting more efficient methods 
in buying materials, equipment, supplies and services. Well over 200 
now have centralized their purchasing offices, with one department 
responsible for getting best possible prices. Among those which 
adopted the method last year were Salt Lake City, Utah; Tampa, Fla.; 
Columbia, Mo.; New Haven, Conn.; Garfield, N. J.; Alexandria, Va.; 
Vancouver, Wash.; and Greenville, S. C. 


delphia and New York. The trend had already started. Now President 
Truman's order to Federal agencies to spread defense plant building, 
where possible, will certainly accelerate it. 


into the gray market in such quantities that both the mobilization 
program and small manufacturers are handicapped. The same staffers 
hit at the armed services for poor timing in allotting steel ship- 
ments to plants that are not yet built or not ready for production. 


PROPANE AND BUTANE, bottled petroleum gases, are fast growing in popularity for 
household uses on Western and Southwestern farms. Besides cooking, 
heating, running tractors and brooding chicks, they are used in sta- 
tionary engines, for pumping irrigation water and for dehydrating 
crops. About 25% of all U.S. farms used the fuel last year with 
consumption hitting a new high--650 million gallons. 


make present sets obsolete for at least two years. It offers buyers 
a full refund on the price of.1952 TV receivers toward the purchase 
of any color sets within that time. Possible size of the gamble: 
$20 million. 


medium and higher priced lines are offering large discounts or giving 
the customer $50 more than his old auto is worth in trade. 


IT'S AN ODD SITUATION. Showrooms are not overloaded with cars. But people 
simply don't have the money to buy the reduced number each dealer 
gets. Easing payment time from 15 to 18 months helped sales a 
little. But auto men fear that an Oct. 1 increase in the Federal 
excise tax—-—from 7% to 10%--will offset the gain. 


THE SITUATION WILL GET WORSE before it gets better. Defense rules are forcing 
auto makers to cut production drastically to save steel. As volume | 
goes down, unit costs go up. Already several companies are asking 
the Office of Price Stabilization for increases of nearly 10% in the 


price of cars. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TEXACO 


< fIRE-CHIEF 


GASOLINE 


Best run 


for the moneys 


ON the level or up the hills 
you'll get power-a-plenty with Fire-Chief gasoline. 
What's more, famous Fire-Chief is regular-priced. 3 
So fill er up and get the best run 
for the money. At Your Texaco Dealer ° 


... the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 
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Will we have enough minerals? 


Washington salvages a vital defense program 


Harry Truman, with a minimum 
of ceremony, has scuttled the Defense 
Minerals Administration, the agency 
whose job was to see that the defense 
program never lacked manganese, tung- 
sten, copper, lead, zinc and other key 
minerals. 

Early this month, the President 
dramatically bunched Federal mineral 
purchasing and development—formerly 
handled by half a dozen agencies—in a 
new Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. He put ace trouble-shooter Jess 
Larson, General Services Administration 
chief, in charge. 

There was little question but what 
the minerals program—base of all de- 
fense work—had bogged down horribly 
for lack of coordination. Mr. Truman 
acted just in time to avert a scandal. 

Falling Short. Last fall, DMA set 
goals for 1953. These included plans to 
triple domestic tungsten and manganese 
output, multiply cobalt output nine times 
and get a chromium-mining industry 
started. DMA offered Federal loans and 
grants to prospectors hunting new veins, 
also purchase contracts guaranteeing a 
market for ore and metals. 

After six months, DMA had yet to 
grant one of 500 loan applications. It 
passed only 50 of the 450 requests for 


How we 


Percentage 
produced in U. S. 


1950 '51* 


tax concessions. It put through only six 
out of 200 purchase contracts. And only 
half of the $5 million Congress au- 
thorized for exploration aid had been 
allocated. 

In April, DMA issued what it called 
“orubstake” regulations to stimulate pro- 
duction of defense minerals. But for most 
prospectors, they were no help. 

Prospector’s Complaint. Partu- 
FINDER’S Western Editor, M. K. Wisehart, 
visited Sid Jones, a typical prospector 
in the Alpine district of East-central 
California. Here is what he found: 

Jones is 48, with a weather-seamed 
face. He has three children, owns his own 
home—an unpainted shack with a porch 
—and a rattletrap car. 

He complains that the so-called 
grubstake program offers “matching 
loans” not for small prospecting but for 
big-scale exploration—expensive under- 
ground work such as diamond drilling 
to evaluate ore in an established claim. 

Jones has confidence in a tungsten 
claim he found on his own time. But he 
would need $10,000 for “exploration” to 
prove the extent and quality of his ore. 
DMA’s matching program would require 
him to put up $2,500 of this capital—in 

* labor, in rental of equipment owned by 
him or in cash. He has no equipment 








Pathfinder 
Jess Larson. A trouble-shooter for a 
trouble-shot minerals program. 


or cash. If he puts up $2,500 in labor, 
instead of working in nearby mines, his 
family starves. 

“Anyhow,” he says, “if us little fel- 
lows had $2,500, we’d go ahead and de- 
velop our properties instead of getting 
snarled in Government red tape. We 
wouldn’t explore. We’d just go ahead 
and work the claim while finding out 
what grade of ore we’ve got and how 
much of it there is—and then make a 
profit on the ore taken out.” Western 


stand in key minerals output 


90 '51* "20 


‘O1* 


90 ’91* 





Pathfinder 


Slow progress. Comparison of minerals tonnage used in 1950 and what we expect to get this year shows only slight gain. 
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No other car 


——— = an om 


rl des | 1 ke d ' ORIFLOW SHOCK ABSORBERS 


SWALLOW BUMPS 


DES 


You can stretch out more | 







FEATHERLIGHT 
STEERING ...-but you bounce less. 


COMPLETELY WATERPROOF 
IGNITION SYSTEM 


2 aoe 
You get more power...but less work be- | 
| hind the wheel (no-shift driving! ). More 
visibility and safer braking. If all that 


NO CARIN AMERICA HAS 


doesn’t convert you, the extra value will! ||, siecer eraxes 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present “IT PAYS TO BE IGNORANT,” starring Tom Howard, every week on both RADIO and TELEVISION—NBC networks. 
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PILLOWCASES 





23—Embroider the lovely Bouquet or 
Large Rose design Pillowcases, 42 in. NEW DESIGNS 
wide, ends plain, stamped on Percale 

woven of 140 sturdy cotton threads BABS) lUsImI} 
per square inch. Choice of design, just 

$1.00 o pair plus 20c for postage and SAI samElmua it. las 
handling. Same Pillowcases hem- 

stitched, $1.20 a pair. Order a match- 00 
ing 42-in. scarf for only 50¢ each; hem- $ 

stitched, 70c each. Embroidery floss to PAIR 
complete a pair of Pillowcases or a 
scarf, 20c extra. Send today, 100% sot- i 
isfaction or money back. Order by num- 
ber and design, plain or hemstitched. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focusing gives exact eye adjustment, 
large 42MM go 8 mile 
Weight 10 oz. 

leld of view. Satisfac- 
tion eenennet or money refunded. 
Send check or money erder. $ 95 Poat- 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-26 pats 


438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


LS Hig 


By selling only 50 boxes 
of Christmas Cards printed 
with sender’s name 
30 SAMPLES FREE! 


Albums of 30 styles—all actual cards—Free. Also 
big Special Box Assortments sent on approval. De- 
signs include Religious, Humorous, Artistic and 
Business. Make up to $1.25 per box. Only Spare 
Time needed. No experience. Just show and take orders. Big 
season now. Send no money! Rush name on postcard today! 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 548- Chicago 7, lll. 


range. omy built. 
Extra w 


















LYOEL MZ L6 
— FEW DAYS! 



















_ Any- 
ea : 
anywhere! 
Convenient 
ASTHMADOR 
—in powder, ciga- 
rette or pipe mixture 
form —is always ready 
and easy to use. ASTH- 
MADOR’S soothing, aro- 
matic fumes bring welcome 
relief from the distressing 
symptoms of bronchial asthma. 
ene too. At any drug 
store in U. S. and Canada, 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHMADOR 


ASTHMA 


SYMPTOMS 
ANYTIME! 
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3 
Search. For uranium, a Geiger counter; 
for tungsten, a lamp. (SEE: Minerals) 


mining men insist that if the Govern- 
ment is to get the production it seeks, it 
must go after little fellows like Jones. 
While the big mines are already increas- 
ing output, hundreds of individuals with 
good claims aren’t working them. With 
enough incentive they would. e 

Tungsten Rush. Appreciable in- 
creases have been made in domestic tung- 
sten, copper, lead and zinc production— 
but through rising prices, not DMA pro- 
gramming. From the foot of Main Street 
in Bishop, Calif., for instance, flickering 
lights indicate every night that prospec- 
tors are out, checking the tungsten con- 
tent of finds with ultraviolet lamps. The 
whitish tungsten-bearing rock gives off a 
blue-white fluorescence under ultraviolet 
light. A year ago, almost no prospectors 
bothered looking in the area. Reason for 
the new interest: tungsten prices rose 
from about $1 a pound to nearly $4. 

Mining men say Washington should 
do two things to boost output: 

1. Agree to buy ore instead of just 
refined metal. A mill to refine tungsten 
ore to metal costs $30,000 to $50,000. 
Small operators can’t afford it, but could 
easily ship ore to Federal stockpiling 
centers as in World War II. 

2. Untangle the red tape that has 
held up Federal loans and tax benefits. 

Last fortnight came a hopeful sign. 
Larson’s new procurement agency set up 
three stockpiling centers in the West to 
receive raw manganese ore. The price ($6 
a ton for low-grade deposits) was too 
low to attract new operators, but might 
go up soon: Last. Friday, manganese, 
chrome and ten other metals won price 
control exemption. 


From Pepsi to power 


Walter S. Mack Jr. has a neat new 
formula for making money: Use an elec- 
tric power company to peddle orange 
drink. Last month the 55-year-old ex- 








chairman of Pepsi Cola Co. acquired the 
National Power & Light Co. at 45¢ a 
share. Electric Bond & Share Co., which 
controlled National, had to get rid of it 
under the Holding-Company Act. 

Mack got not only National’s assets 
($2 million) but, more important, Na- 
tional’s prized listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange’s “big board.” Now, he 
will convert National into a management 
company, use it to run the $4 million 
Nedick chain of orange juice stands. He 
plans to exploit the drink in bottles. 

Wall Street had seen Mack, a cold- 
eyed, professional reorganizer of com- 
panies, put more drugs and less tobacco 
into the United Cigar-Whelan chain to 
reap big profits. Similarly, he had pulled 
Pepsi Cola from a poor man’s drink sold 
in old beer bottles into a favorite beverage 
of millions who wanted “more bounce to 
the ounce” or something to “hit the spot.” 
Under him, Pepsi’s sales jumped in nine 
years from $13.2 million to a $56.5 mil- 
lion peak in 1947. 

By Aug. 1, the long dormant Na- 
tional stock had jumped to $1.12. By 
Aug. 8 it was $1.50. And, by last Friday, 
when 102,200 shares changed hands 
(more movement than in any other big- 
board security), it had gone to a spectacu- 
lar $2.36. A lot of Americans seemed ready 
to ride along on another Mack “killing.” 


New product 


You get the benefits of a driving 
range in your own back yard with Folda- 





Folda-Fairway. It measures your drive, 
lets you know if it hooks. (SEE: New) 
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Fairway, golfer’s aid patented by the A. 
E. Peterson Mfg. Co. of Glendale, Calif. 
The golfer takes a full Swing at a ball 
| suspended from a 36-inch cord. The ball 
travels in an arc into a slot on Folda- 
Fairway (see photo), which measures the 
number of ‘yards it would have traveled, 
even tells whether the drive would have 
hooked, sliced, gone out of bounds, or 
landed prettily on the fairway. 


| Federal gravy 


Riled by the President’s request for 
a 7% raise for Government employes, the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
produced some impressive comparisons. 
The median salary for Federal secre- 
: taries, $3,495, was $141 higher than that 
, reported by 415 New York companies. 
: Federal accountants, at a median of 
: $6,400, drew nearly $2,000 more than 
their business counterparts, and Govern- 
: ment’s $3,050 telephone operators nearly 
; $400 more. 
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Kaiser’s Point IV 


’ Scheduled to arrive in Finland 
last week was a cargo of 45 Kaiser cars. 
Sleek and streamlined, they were just 
like any 1951 Kaisers except for one 
thing: They were made in Israel. 

Kaiser-Frazer technicians had helped 

. Israel build a $25 million assembly plant 

P at Haifa, largely financed by local cap- 
ital. Parts, doused in rust preventive, 
were shipped from the U.S., assembled 
by displaced persons. _Israeli-built 
Kaisers sell in Helsinki for about the 
same price as U.S.-built Kaisers, $3,000 
to $3,500. Finland has ordered 1,000. 

Currently, the plant employs 200. 

By the end of the year it will need 400, 
and will produce 20 cars a day. “We 
think this is what the President meant,” 
said a K-F official last week, “when he 
urged business to co-operate with the 
Point IV program. .. .” 





> ; La Mendola for Pathfinder 


) “Let’s knock off for lunch, Tiny.” 
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Connecticut : 


i i the fin, 
ticut, retoins that Yonkee ingenuity which long ago syne pare 
at peddled throughout the colonies. Within its 
as airplane motors, 


rubber footwear and 
an Revolution, it still 
vegetables, fruits—oll 
e tobaccos used for 
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WOMEN 


The chef’s chef 


is a lady 





When the chefs—all male, of course 
—from 23 units of the Western Hotel 
chain convened at the Sir Francis Drake 
in San Francisco last June, they were 
struck dumb. They had come to hear 
about something new for their kitchens 
and found, to their amazement, that what 
was new was a woman: pleasant, efficient- 
looking Mildred Inwood. She was wear- 
ing a crisp dietitian’s uniform and a long 
formal title: Director of the Food Re- 
search Department for Western Hotels, 
Inc. The men looked her over charily, 
then leaned back to hear her talk. 

Miss Inwood, a Purdue-trained nu- 
tritionist, had been brought in to help 
the chefs improve their reputations. Spe- 
cifically, she was going to standardize 
their recipes so that if a guest ate a dish 
he liked, he could count on-coming back 
another day—or going to another hotel 
in the chain—and getting the same good 
dish again. Also she would lighten menus 
so customers would get less heavy food 
and more vegetables and salads. 

By the time the chefs prepared to 
return to their kitchens, they were clam- 
oring for recipes. Miss Inwood has been 
sending out two a week ever since. She 
works them up in her own green-and- 
cream-colored kitchen on the mezzanine 
floor of the Drake. Usually the tests are 
done for 8 to 25 servings, but ingredients 
are weighed so conversion into hotel-size 
amounts will be easy. “It isn’t hard to 
cook in large quantities,” Miss Inwood 
says; “you can increase recipes a desired 
amount and get uniform results.” 

The first run on a recipe is tasted by 





Cadwallader fillips. “Documentary” ; 
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a panel of four to six, headed by Drake 
manager Willard E. Abel. If the panel 
approves, the recipe is tried out in the 
hotel’s kitchen and put on the coffee 
shop menu. 

The recipe next is sent to all the 
other hotels in the chain. Once again it’s 
rated, this time by the chefs and man- 
agers. If it goes all the way through the 
mill—and to date, every recipe has—it 
finally winds up on menu cards, under 
the heading “Special Recipes Developed 
In Our Research Kitchen.” 

Personal Calls. Within a year all 
items on Western Hotel menus will have 
been tested by Miss Inwood. She, how- 
ever, will go right on working up more 
dishes besides doing special jobs like 
banquet menus and keeping up visits to 
the chefs. So far she’s been to see nine, 
in Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia and Port- 
land. This month and next she hopes te 
finish the first round of visits to all. 

The chefs welcome her warmly. They 
agree with genial Max Weber of the 
Drake: “She has been a good help to us.” 


Collector’s item: 
Scarf with a story 


Mrs. Harry S. Truman last week 
had a new, 36-inch-square silk scarf 
called the “Documentary.” On it are 
exact, full-size reproductions of a ticket 
from a lottery run by George Washing- 
ton; the fly-leaf from Webster’s first dic- 
tionary (1806) and other American 
“firsts.” 

The scarf, bordered in strong reds, 
blues, browns and greens, is the first of 
famed designer Brooke Cadwallader’s 
“limited edition” for 1951. Each year, 


after 1,000 of these special scarves are 
made, the silk screen is destroyed. The 


“Casey Jones” tie and belt. (SEE: Scarf) 
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Light touch. Miss Inwood helps chef 
Weber improve hotel food. (SEE: Lady) 


first scarf, with “No. 1” printed on it, is 
always sent to the President’s wife. The 
other 999 are bought (at $10.95 each) 
by scarf collectors like Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the Duchess of Windsor and 
actress Gene Tierney. 

Each year Cadwallader also puts out 
scarves in unlimited editions. This year 
the unlimited designs are based on such 
themes as the history of fire engines, and 
transportation (see picture). They will 
be sold at leading stores over the country 
from $3.95 for a 20-inch chiffon scarf to 
$15 for the 36-inch silk squares. 

Cadwallader, a handsome, serious, 
43-year-old artist, began his career teach- 
ing painting at his alma mater—Phillips 
Academy, in Andover, Mass. Next he 
worked his way around the world on a 
freighter. Then, in 1932, he went to work 
in the Philippines (his birthplace) for 
his father’s mining interests. 

“Commercial” Art. Four years 
later he was off to Paris to study art 
again. When he met and married blonde, 
willowy Mary Pearsall, director of a 
Paris scarf house, she put him to work 
designing and selling scarves. German 
border guards started to confiscate a 
trunkful of scarves when the Cadwalla- 
ders fled the German occupation in 1940. 
But a husky fraulein bellowed, “Oh, let 
them keep the scarves. They’re all they 
have.” Cadwallader gravely presented 
one to her. “Then,” he relates, “we drove 
like hell across the border.” On the silk 
square were printed the picture of a 
clothesline and the words of a popular 
song: “We'll Hang Our Washing on the 
Siegfried Line.” 

Ofiginals. When the Cadwalladers 
started work in New York ten years ago, 
no one was interested. Then the couple 
made a scarf to be sold for the benefit of 
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STOP - dont pul your poor, protesting pect on thal cold, [poor ! 
( A PERFECTION HEATER KEEPS FLOORS COMFORTABLY WARM !) 





PITY- this poor, cringing soul struggling V6 ne-Liqht his pilet-Loss healer! 


( ECONOMICAL ‘MIDGET PILOT IS ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 
A PERFECTION EXCLUSIVE ! ) 





ENUOY- the Lumunious comfort of 

all-over, all-the-time wwuntlh - economically ! 
(PERFECTION 'FLOOR-FLO’ BLOWER FILLS 

FARTHEST CORNERS WITH COZINESS !) 


Perfection Stove Company 
7314-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio A 
Specialists in GAS and OIL Heating 
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Portable and 
Fireplace 
Models, Too! 





Bundles for Britain and the idea caught 
on. Now the Cadwalladers have a plant 
covering a full West Side New York 
block. On tables 70 yards long, the 
scarves are hand printed by being bolted 
over a wooden frame, stenciled, and inked 
in. Just how many scarves the Cadwalla- 
ders make a year is a secret. 

This season, for the first time, the 
company is offering neckties for men— 
printed silks with motifs based on Ma- 
gellan and other explorers. Price: $5 to 
$10. Male fashion editors predict men 
will prefer them to the jazzy creations 
of women designers. “But,” they add 
gloomily, “wives will probably borrow 
them anyway.” Why? To make belts of 
them. 


Venus at the polls 


Venus Ramey Murphy, who came 
out first in the Miss America contest at 
Atlantic City in 1944, this year came out 
last in the contest for the Democratic 
nomination for state representative from 
Lincoln County, Ky. Wife of a Ford 
dealer and mother of a young son, Mrs. 
Murphy admitted to being a dud at the 
ballot. “I should have gone after the 
men’s vote harder,” she said. “Many of 
them actually believed the old canard 
that beauty and brains don’t mix.” 


New for the house 


Three-in-One. The _ redesigned 
Steam-O-Matic which now comes in a 
fireproof carrying case gives a woman 
three irons—steam, dry and travel—for 
one price. As a steam iron, it uses tap 
water, weighs only three pounds when 
filled. ($22.95, Rival Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 

Kitchen Compressed. Another 
new appliance condenses electric refrig- 
erator, sink, range (electric or gas) and 
storage drawer—into slightly more than 
four square feet of floor space (see pic- 
ture). When the range cover is down, it 
makes a drainboard. (About $350, Gen- 
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Wide World 
For crowded kitchens. Refrigerator, 
sink and stove in one unit. (SEE: New) 


eral Air Conditioning Corp., Los An- 
geles.) 

Swivel Seat. A TV or desk chair 
revolves completely on a swivel. It’s all- 
wood and _ spindle-backed, finished in 
black lacquer or natural. (About $20, 
Standard Chair Co., Union City, Pa.) 

Protective Seal. To keep the shine 
on metals like silver, copper, brass and 
chrome, there’s a clear liquid finish, 
Silvern, which dries hard. It’s removed 
by breaking its surface with a pin and 
stripping off the entire coating at once. 
($1 for 4 oz., the Merchants Chemical 
Co., Stamford, Conn.) 

Motion-Saver. Newest twist in 
cleaning is a canister-type vacuum cleaner 
with a swivel top to which hose and tubes 
are connected. A housewife can vacuum 
eight feet in any direction around the 
cleaner without moving it. (About $100 
with attachments in a basket-like carrier, 
General Electric, Bridgeport, Conn.) 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 


“Will you please get off the line? I’m calling my husband and it’s important!” 


RELIGION 





Five ghosts 
in a pastor’s study 


Whenever the Rev. George L. Kress 
sits down in his third-floor study to pre- 
pare a sermon for the 463 members of 
the Belle Vernon, Pa., Presbyterian 
Church, he’s haunted by five “ghosts.” 

No. 1, he disclosed in the current 
issue of Presbyterian Life, hovers at his 
shoulder and whispers: “I’m the Pulpit 
Committee that might be on hand from 
that desirable suburban church. Better 
sling a little Shakespeare. Put in a bit 
of Barth, a sampling of Spinoza, a pinch 
of Picasso. Speak of T. S. Eliot as if you 
knew him personally.” 

No. 2, a fat, complacent ectoplasm 
with a lodge emblem on his watch chain, 
sprawls in an easy chair. “Better go easy 
about those punchboards,” he warns. 
“After all, a good many of us play ‘em 
and—just as a hint—our contributions 
help pay your salary.” 

Pacing anxiously to and fro, consult- 
ing his watch, is ghost No. 3. “C’mon, 
put off this preparation until later in the 
week. Boy, what a nice day it is! Ideal 
for golf.” 

Hep Spook. Ghost No. 4, a T-shirt- 
ed teen-ager, taunts Kress: “Eggbrain! 
What a lousy sermon that was week be- 
fore last. Dry as bones. Repentance. For- 
giveness. The Prodigal’s old man waiting, 
like a square, for silly Cecil to come 
home. Gotta make ’em more hep than 
that if you wanna see me there.” 

Ghost No. 5 startles Kress. “He 
looks just like me. When he talks, it’s 
like hearing a playback of myself on a 
wire recorder. ‘Hard going today? Re- 
lax. Tell them about yourself: “Now 
when I was in seminary”; “When I was 
a chaplain”; “Once, when I was talking 
with Mr. Ingot, the great steel tycoon”— 
there you are. String them together and 
you’ve got your sermon’.” 

Princeton-trained George Kress, 47, 
confesses these ghosts are disturbing. 
But he waits for real flesh-and-blood fig- 
ures to come through his study door— 
the little old woman whose home has 
been sold for taxes, the young couple 
who have lost their baby, the boy trying 
to decide his life’s work, the struggling 
alcoholic—saying “Preach to us, preach- 
er; preach to us.” 

“Then,” wrote Kress, “with the help 
of God, I will banish the ghosts, and give 
these people as much of the truth as I am 
able.” 


The cloth vs. love 


More than a year ago Luciano 
Negrini, a Roman Catholic missionary 
priest, met tall, blonde Claire Mary 
Young, daughter of a Loyola University 
professor, during a visit to Chicago to 
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solicit funds for his work back in China. 

Claire Mary fell in love at first 
sight. When the 42-year-old priest left 
the U.S. for Italy, she followed. Early 
this year, when American consular au- 
thorities demanded that she surrender 
her passport because she was a minor 
whose parents wanted her to come home, 
Claire Mary angrily refused, renounced 
her American citizenship. 

Last fortnight, Claire Mary, now 21, 
was lodged in Milan’s San Vittore prison 
for “insulting Italian police” who had in- 
formed her that her visitor’s permit 
wouldn’t be extended. Negrini announced 
he would wed his persistent sweetheart 
after his offer to take her place in jail 
was refused. He was promptly suspended 
from his order, faces excommunication 
if he marries. 

Wedding Plans. Pronounced sane 
by a Milan psychiatrist and released 
from jail, Miss Young was given a three- 
month permit extension. Meanwhile, 
Negrini last week got a job as salesman 
for a Bologna neckwear firm. Said his 
bride-to-be: 

“Another obstacle has been _re- 
moved. . . . Since God has the last say 
in everything, I think he understands 
and approves of this marriage. I go for- 
ward to it with a clean and clear con- 
science.” 


Godless China 


With a few rapid strokes of his 
writing brush, Chinese Communist Prem- 
ier Chou En-lai last fortnight told all 
American church missions in China to 
“suspend their activities immediately.” 

Actually, the decree signed by Chou 
merely formalized a policy of harassment 
which has driven some 2,500 American 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries 
from China. About 400 remain today. 


In 20 minutes-without rubbing- 
CAR-PLATE waxes your car 






“Water beads” demonstrate protection! 


When rain “beads up” on a clean 
car (see above), you know there is 
a solid film of wax on the finish to 
give tough protection against the 
weather. On a Car-Plate finish the 
wax protection lasts for a longer 
period of time than with any ordi- 
nary wax or polish. 





When rain flattens into pools (see 
above) on a clean car, you know 
there is little or no wax protection 
left on the car’s finish. When ordi- 
nary waxes or polishes are used, 

> gam, the wax protec- 


tion doesn’t last 
as long as when 

you use Car- 
Plate! 





The easy Car-Plate way to 
wax your car is the best way! 


These pictures prove it! 


In test after test, the Car-Plate finish 
was still smooth and gleaming with wax 
protection after weeks of driving... 
while other waxes and liquid polishes 
had worn away! 


Today ... get Johnson’s Car-Plate at 
your service station or wax dealer’s. 
Spread it on the cleaned finish*. . . let it 
dry ... then wipe it off. That’s all you do 
to give your car the smoothest, brightest, 
longest-wearing waxing it has ever had! 


*The easy way to pr re the 
finish of your car for a -Plate 
waxing is to clean it super-clean 


with Johnson’s Carnu. For excep- 
tionally dirty cars, ask your dealer 
for Johnson’s Heavy-Duty Cleaner. 





ou << SO 


Even a hard-rub professional wax job 
costing $15 and more doesn’t give your 
car more protection than Johnson's 
20-minute Car-Plate! 


Johnsons CAR-PLATE 


—the 20-minute auto wax described in Reader’s Digest! 
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SPORTS 
Baseball takes 


the witness stand 





It began as a friendly exhibition 
between a House Judiciary subcommittee 
and baseball experts, to determine if 
baseball should be exempted from anti- 
trust laws. But at the seventh-inning 
stretch last week, organized basehall— 
especially the two major leagues—was 
playing a tight defensive game. 

At stake were the controversial “re- 
serve clause”—which binds a player to 
one club even against his will—and the 
territorial limits which exclude new teams 
from the major circuits. 

Chairman Emanuel Celler, rotund 
Brooklyn Democrat, discarded the role of 
umpire during the two-week hearings and 
tossed a fast ball himself. His payoff 
pitch: Why, after 50 years of organized 
baseball, isn’t the Pacific Coast League, 
represented among the majors? 

Not Ready. National League presi- 
dent Ford Frick clenched a 32-page pre- 
pared statement, claimed no minor league 
is ready for the big-time now; that there 


aren't enough good ballplayers to go .- 


around, anyhow. Aging idol Ty Cobb, 
cupping an ear to catch committee ques- 
tions, answered substantially the same 
way: Such problems as small parks and 
financial difficulties had to be overcome. 

Colorado’s Democratic Senator Ed- 
win Johnson (president of the Western 
League) and minor league president 
George Trautman upheld the reserve 
clause as an economic “necessity” for 
small teams. Without it, argued Traut- 
man, the highest bidder could lure away 
the cream of each club; leagues would 
become top-heavy, incentive would be lost. 

When the hearings ended (to be re- 
sumed after the World Series) no one 
had scored conclusively. But it appeared 
that while Chairman Celler’s group was 
pitching with the cool control of legality, 
the baseball experts were hitting with the 
unbeatable power of logic. 


The Little Leagues 
play big-time ball 


While Congressmen and baseball 
experts wrangled last week over the feas- 
ibility of adding new major leagues 
(see Baseball), a junior version of the 
sport was quietly preparing for its an- 
nual “world series” after expanding by 
a phenomenal 462 leagues in 1951 alone. 

These were the Little Leagues— 
pint-sized baseball for 8- to 12-year-olds 
and probably the fastest-growing boy’s 
movement in the U.S. A scale model of 
the major league game, Little League 
baseball is played in six-inning games 
on diamonds two-thirds regulation size. 
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Winners’ smiles. In 1950, Houston won 
the “world series.” (SEE: Little Leagues) 


This summer 766 leagues (most compris- 
ing four teams) drew an estimated 10 
million fans—about half the total major 
leagues can expect. 

The Abner Doubleday of Little 
Leagues is 4l-year-old Carl Stotz, mild- 
mannered former official of a Williams- 
port, Pa., soft drink firm. In 1939 (at 
the youthful insistence of two nephews) 
he organized a team, persuaded local 
businessmen to buy uniforms and equip- 
ment; volunteers helped build a park. 

Exported Idea. Much the same for- 
mula has been applied in other com- 
munities in 35 Little League states (plus 
Canada, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba). 

Civic leaders who want to start a 





Pathfinder 
Umpire Celler. He forgot the rule book 
and tossed one himself. (SEE: Baseball) 





Little League team will need about $200 
for initial expenses, about $100 a year 
for upkeep. Most is contributed by small 
business sponsors, some by hat-passing. 
As for the latter, spectators get their 
money’s worth. Little Leaguers stride to 
the plate as gravely as any big-timer, 
swing proportionately as hard; league 
leaders usually bat well over .400. Many 
teams are managed by ex-professionals 
and play a remarkable brand of ball. 

Voice from the Bleachers. The 
caliber of the game, says Commissioner 
Stotz, leads to one of its biggest prob- 
lems: education of adult fans. “After an 
inning or two, the illusion is so complete 
that many of them forget they’re not 
watching a pro game and begin to ‘ride’ 
the kids.” 

Next week at Williamsport eight 
regional championship teams meet for 
the Little Leaguers’ World Series, be- 
fore a capacity crowd of 10,000. 

For _ slightly-awed Commissioner 
Stotz, who expects 2,000 leagues through- 
out 48 states next year, it will be a 
triumphant moment. As the man who 
started it all says: “It’s surprising, but 
highly satisfactory.” 


‘Brave old Army team’ 


At Leone’s, a mid-Manhattan news- 
papermen’s hangout, Army football coach 
Earl “Red” Blaik stood straight at a 
table last week, facing 40-odd_ sports- 
writer “friends.” Others, lacking tele- 
graphed invitations, waited and grum- 
bled at the West 48th Street entrance. 
“This is a very delicate thing to do,” 
Blaik began. 

It was. The 54-year-old retired 
colonel who had piloted Army to 75 vic- 
tories in 92 games was trying to explain 
why “all but two—no, make that a few” 
of the U.S. Military Academy’s varsity 
football team (plus “practically the en- 
tire” baseball and basketball squads) 
faced ouster for cheating (see Nation). 

Was it another case of the football 
tail wagging the scholastic dog? Per- 
haps, thought Blaik, but only in one 
sense. “I should share some of the blame. 
. -- Some of the boys may have put the 
team ahead of everything else.” 

For Team and Country. But 
Blaik grimly denied charges that over- 
emphasis on sports had destroyed West 
Point’s honor code. “Certainly these men 
came ... loving football and other sports, 
but also with another purpose—that of 
serving their country.” The Academy 
would continue its “legitimate” prac- 
tice of recruiting high school stars: “If 
you don’t interest a good boy ... you 
know darned well he won’t come.” 

Blaik now faces a coach’s night- 
mare. With a tough, ten-game schedule 
ahead he must weld a football team 
from his varsity survivors, the “B” 
(junior varsity) squad and last year’s 
plebes. “It will be a trying situation,” 
said Blaik. “But we have always had 
men of honor and we will carry on.” 
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Reward. Mrs. Kropf gives Arthur Ross 
a kiss and cash. (SEE: Frozen) 


Frozen assets 


Weary of her old-style icebox, Mrs. 
John Kropf of Allentown, Pa., gave it to 
a junkman, bought a new electric refrig- 
erator. She didn’t know that the old box 
concealed a treasure—$13,815 saved up 
by her husband, now 82 and ill. 

Playing on the junkman’s truck, 12- 
year-old Arthur Ross and a friend found 
the cash. Arthur rushed home to his 
father, who discovered the Kropf address 
on the carton holding the money. 

Last fortnight Arthur had $13 in 
spending money and his father $500 as 
a reward for their honesty. The Kropfs, 
who hadn’t trusted banks, put the bal- 
ance in the bank. 


Man of good will 


For five cruel years American- 
born Julian Hermanowski, seized by the 
Gestapo while he was living in Poland, 
suffered in concentration camps, includ- 
ing infamous Dachau. American soldiers 
liberated him in 1949. Then he was told 
that his wife and son had been killed in 
the 1944 Warsaw uprising. 

Hermanowski later worked in dis- 
placed-persons camps. Last year, “de- 
prived of family, health, relatives and 
property,” he returned at the age of 49 
to a job in his native Detroit. 

Cry for Freedom. All he thought 
of was how he could help thousands like 
him who were “crying for help . . . to 
get back the feeling of mankind.” 

By last month, using up two thirds 
of his small earnings and borrowing 
more, Hermanowski, either personally or 
by getting sponsors, had enabled 277 dis- 
placed persons to enter the U.S. He had 
given financial aid to 42 others. 
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Best Buys in Travel 











~ Want to go some place on a vacation—and need help? Just write 
me —tell me where you want to go. I'll send you the information. 
That’s what I’m here for — to serve the readers of this magazine 
with wie information. This Fall and Winter offer some of the best buys in 


travel. Look over those ideas below — and mail a card to me for full details! I’m at 
your service! 


LAST CALL! $975 CIRCLE TRIP OF SOUTH AMERICA! All 
this for such a low price! Leave Miami, visit Panama, Lima, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Havana with all transportation, hotels and sightseeing — and return 
to Miami! It’s one of the best travel buys of the year! You'll fly in 
those big 4-engine BRANIFF planes — and the BRANIFF organization will see to your 
comfort and enjoyment during the entire trip. Plan to go in September-October. It’s 
spring then in South America. You'll love it! This 25-day tour will be a sellout, so write 
me for details today! This special price tour good only to Oct. 26th. 


IT’S A BARGAIN TO VACATION IN FLORIDA NOW! Yes 
sir, Florida is a good place to go before December! The hotel rates 
are down — you can enjoy a grand holiday at a real saving! Just to 
give you some idea of what it costs you, here are a few examples: 
; You can stay 6 nights at the McFadden Deauville in Miami Beach 
for i $28 per person; a big apartment with kitchen (room for 4 people) for $95 a 
week at Daytona Beach; or the Tropical Key at Key West for 7 nights for only $24.50 
(two to a room). Just name the place in Florida where you want to visit, and I'll send 
you suggestions on where to stay and the rates. I’m just a “bear” for bargains! 








WANT TO HERE IT IS— 
SEE LIL’ OL’ THE TRIP TO 
NEW YORK? BERMUDA! 


Of course, most everyone wants to see lot of nice 


the Big White Way, the Statue of thin 


Liberty, Fifth Ave., the top of Empire 
State Bldg. — and a score of other inter- 
esting sights. You can visit in New York 
for three days for only $19.95 and that 
includes your hotel room, a choice of 
several sightseeing tours, Radio City 
Music Hill and a dinner and show at a 
night club. Even a six day visit with a 
bigger selection of things to see and do, 
costs only $49.95. Write me for the 
folder giving all the details! 





You’ve ve robably heard a 
about Bermuda. It’s everything 
ople say it is! So, if you want to go, 
ere’s the trip to take! It includes every- 
ing; airplane round trip from New 
York, 7 nights at the famous Princess 
Hotel including all meals, motor launch 
and sightseeing tours, free bicycles, 
swimming at the Princess private pool or 
Beach Club, entertainment each night. 
The price of all this is $199.50 plus 
$18.70 tax. Write for the folder on this. 
Get your reservation in early! 


WHAT'S THE COST OF GOING PLACES ? Those modern stream- 
line coach trains are really something and when I looked at the 
fares, I was surprised to see how little it cost to go places in real 
comfort. Here are the roundtrip fares* to various vacation areas: 
From Chicago to Miami $65.75; Chicago to New York $46.75; 


Chicago to California $89.38; Chicago to Tucson $77.30. From New York to Miami 
$65.81; New York to California $136.13; New York to Montreal $17.09. If you want 
the information on the trains and fares from your home town, just write me where 
you want to go! *Plus 15% tax. 
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Please mail me information about 
Cut it out — check the information 


you want—paste on post card. Print C) SOUTH AMERICA C) BERMUBA 
your name and address — mail to OC) NEW YORK CITY [) FLORIDA 
MARGARET PHILLIPS (C) RAILROAD FARES TO 


——————————— 


Box 801, Devon, Pa. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Can you score 100? 


It’s fun to test your memory. Try it 
with these questions on headline news of 
the past (suggested by current events) 
and topics of today. Answers below. 


1. Last week Adm. William M. 
Fechteler, new Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, spoke of “the backbone of the 
fleet.” He meant: (a) battleships; (b) 
carriers; (c) destroyers. 

2. India and Pakistan are in a dis- 
pute over: (a) Hyderabad; (b) Kash- 
mir; (c) East Punjab. 

3. Every summer at about this time 
hopeful aspirants try to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel. Twenty-five years ago this 
month it was first conquered by a woman. 
She was: (a) Eleanor Holm; (b) Ger- 
trude Ederle; (c) Florence Chadwick. 

4. Americans are buying souvenirs 
of the current White House remodeling. 
The Executive Mansion was first occu- 
pied in: (a) 1800; (b) 1789; (c) 1809. 

5. New York’s Health Department 


CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


1. Retail front hostilities 


7. Ambassador to Russia 
(pictured) 
10. Disappearance act of 
“old soldiers” 


11. It exploded at 
Eniwetok 


13. Gov. Sherman Adams” 
state: (abbr.) 


15. Knot in cotton fiber 

16. Item affected by steel 
shortage 

17. In this way 


18. Man interested in rent 
control 


20. Not obliged to pay 
taxes 


22. Needing irrigation 
23. Makes public 

24. Festive 

25. Compass point 
26. Part of a plant 

28. Alaskan city near 


has announced that the city’s population 
now exceeds: (a) 10 million; (b) 6 mil- 
lion; (c) 8 million. 

6. The recent Midwest flood recalls 
America’s worst such disaster in point of 
loss of life. This occurred in 1889 in: 
(a) Pennsylvania; (b) the Mississippi 
Valley; (c) Ohio and Indiana. 

7. President Truman and Senator 
Douglas of Illinois have been at odds 
over: (a) foreign aid; (b) appointment 
of Federal judges; (c) economic con- 
trols. 

8. Women in Congress are now back 
to their highest level—ten Representa- 
tives and one Senator. The first woman 
elected to Congress, Jeanette Rankin, be- 
gan her first term in: (a) 1925; (b) 
1917; (c) 1930. 

9. Agitation by the Communist Tu- 
deh Party has been a major cause of the 
crisis recently in: (a) Iran; (b) East 
Germany; (c) Jordan. 

10. Aug. 5 marked the 67th an- 
niversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Statue of Liberty. The statue was 
a gift from: (a) Great Britain; (b) Bel- 
gium; (c) France. 
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Bering Strait 
32. * i i ; 
aris -r oa 50. Coast Guard girl 8. Verbal contraction 31. Pres. Galo Plaza 
ala 51. Napa Valley 9. Speed measures for Koms'sesnntry 
- Mr. Labr industries in Calif. chips 33. Wetback territory 
36. Senor Haya De La ian bi 
Torre's country DOWN 12. Forced contribution 34. Australian bird 
ary wees. of wealth 35. Wealthy 
i 1. Defense building in Eisenh ‘ 
38. Turkey’s nerve center Wididiens 14. Greek name for Juno 36. pacer head- 
41. Adviser to presidents 2. Poem by Kipling at. cael 39. Criminal’s punish- 
43. Welearn the Three —= 3. Prime Minister St. 19. Nothing ment: (slang) 
in school Laurent’s country 21. Nellie Tayloe Ross’s 40. Afresh 
44. Man’s'name 4. British diplomat departinent 41. Adenauer’s capital 
45. Ancient S. Cried 27. New Ambassador to 42. Medicinal lily plant 
46. Helium (sym.) 6. Speed contest Ireland 47. Gov. Fine’s state: 
47. Vatican chief 7. Peace for tt 29. Straws in the wind (abbr.) 
48. Mr. Coward. Asiatics? 30. Gen. Clark 49. New York island 
(See next issue for answers to puzzle.) — 
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RADIO-TV 





Angry Canadians 
still have no TV 


The big neighbor to the south has 
107 television stations, some 13 million 
individual sets. But Canada has not a 
single TV station and less than 50,000 
receivers—mostly near U.S. border cities. 

By last week this was adding up to 
Canadian discontent and anger. Bitter let- 
ters te newspapers asked why the delay. 

Actually, the Canadian delay is de- 
liberate. In contrast to the TV-booming 
U.S., Canada has no video because its 
government radio monopoly in 1946 an- 
nounced a “wait and see” policy. 

Why, it asked, emulate the U.S., 
with its excess commercialism and what 
the Canadian magazine Saturday Night 
calls its “antiquated movies, sadistic mys- 
teries, mental-case melodramas, hoked- 
up wrestling matches, quiz shows making 
boobs out of contestants?” 

Investigator. Behind this wait-and- 
see policy is the Massey Report, prepared 
by Vincent Massey, wealthy manufactur- 
er, former Minister to the U.S. and chair- 
man of a commission named by Parlia- 
ment to look into the question. 

If the Massey recommendations, now 
up for consideration in Parliament, are 
adopted, Canadian TV programs will em- 
phasize “taste and intelligence.” Only 
concession to TV-hungry Canadians so 
far: a government promise that two sta- 
tions will be operating by early 52— 
one in Toronto and another in Montreal. 

Nub of the immediate Canadian 
problem is a shortage of construction ma- 
terials. While a trans-Canada television 
network can’t be built at present, a micro- 
wave relay between Toronto and Mon- 
treal is planned with 17 intermediate 
stations. 

Empty Screens. Many television 
receiving sets are in areas where recep- 
tion from the U.S. is impossible, bought 
on the expectation Canada would soon 
have its own television. As early as Aug. 
1, 1949, A. D. Dunton, chairman of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, pre- 
dicted that television might not be more 
than a year away. 

When television does come to Canada 
CBC will hold, as it does in radio, a tight 
control. No privately owned TV stations 
will be opened until government-owned 
CBC has blazed the trail and set the 
standards. And it will be expensive. Ca- 
nadians, who now pay $2.50 tax per 
household per year for one or more ra- 
dios, will pay $10 per TV set. 

Bulk of Canadian video is expected 
to be sound-film recordings, although 
some top U.S. programs will be carried. 
Dependence on the U.S., however, will 
be avoided. Just as Canada wanted, and 
got, an all-Canadian system of railroads 
(when millions could have been saved by 
connecting Montreal and Winnipeg via 
Chicago), so it developed a national ra- 
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Acme 


Rudolph Halley. A crimebuster be- 
comes a TV “gangbuster.” (SEE: Voice) 


dio system (99.4% of Ca > popula- 
tion is now covered by Canadian-owned 
stations). For TV, insists the .Massey 
Report, Canada wants “good taste . 
Canadian material . . . Canadian talent.” 
For these things, some 14 million Ca- 
nadians are still waiting. 


Ford to the rescue 


On the theory that radio and tele- 
vision programs are in desperate need of 
improvement in quality, the Ford Foun- 
dation last week threw $1.2 million into 
a “workshop” project to better them. 

Aim of the workshop will be to pro- 
duce and sell to sponsors high-grade pro- 
grams “combining cultural, public serv- 
ice and entertainment qualities.” First 
sample will appear in November over 
CBS radio. Entitled The People Act, it 
will be a drama showing how community 
problems can be met when citizens band 
together. 


Voice of experience 


No one in the history of television 
ever skyrocketed to fame faster than 
Rudolph Halley, former chief counsel of 
the Kefauver crime investigating com- 
mittee, now a prosperous New York law- 
yer. In less than a week of network tele- 
casts, his owlish face and lisping voice 
were familiar to millions of Americans. 

After turning down a flock of TV 
offers, Halley last week accepted a more 
prosaic assignment—narrator on the TV 
version of Gangbusters, starting Sept. 4 
(CBS-TV Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT). 
Halley’s reported salary: $3,000 a week, 
which he will donate to “charities com- 
bating the growth of crime.” 
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If you love me like I love you 


Let Sergeants keep me good as new 


Did you know there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for prac- 
tically every need? For fleas, for instance, there’s nothing like 
Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA® Powder and SKIP-FLEA Soap to kill 
fleas quickly and keep them off! Other products for worms, ticks, 
itching and ear troubles. Easy to use. Veterinarian-tested. 
Favored by dog owners for 76 years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
full of helpful advice. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. F-20, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


TEST YOUR 
OWN HEARING 





IN YOUR OWN HOME... THIS 
FREE BOOK TELLs you How 





Valuable FREE BOOK explains 
the Circle Hearing Test which can 
be given in your own home. This 
proven test is an easy method of 
determining your hearing ability. 


Now, for the first time, hearing 
defects can be overcome with an 
amazing new hearing aid by Telex 
—no cord, no bulky ear button, 






fee cary 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 


1 want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in -plain wrapper at once. 


no headband. A hearing aid that 

really works, one that many can 

completely conceal. Made by 

Telex, the first with the finest in 

electronic hearing. Regain, with 

dignity and confidence, the full ap- 
reciation of better living through 
tter hearing. 


Mail coupon today. Your FREE 
copy sent at once. 





ZONE STATE 
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antihistamine 
SO A SELTZER: 


“Year in and year out 


you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 


<a foun df poet 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








T 
45¢ and 75¢ SIZES 


GRANDMA AND 
ME HAVE BEEN 
USING 
3-IN-ONE 


FOR YEARS 









RESOURCES 


Underground victory 
over coal fires 


In Mt. Carmel, Pa., basements 
grew hot enough to spoil stored food; 
in Carbondale foundations cracked, 
buildings settled and residents com- 
plained that noxious fumes made them ill. 

These were the results of two under- 
ground coal fires in Pennsylvania; else- 
where in the U.S. more than 80 other 
burning coal deposits are less dramati- 
cally but just as efficiently chewing away 
millions of tons of valuable bituminous 
coal and anthracite each year. 

The fires at Mt. Carmel and Carbon- 
dale were started by burning refuse 
dumps; others may have been the result 
of brush fires or spontaneous combustion. 
One at New Straitsville, Ohio, has been 
burning since 1884, eating through a 15- 
square-mile honeycomb of abandoned 
mine workings. Another near Bill, Wyo., 
has destroyed an estimated 750,000 tons 
of coal over the past 30 years. 

Alarm Bell. Congress, in 1949, au- 
thorized a program to control these waste- 
ful fires. U.S. Bureau of Mines engineers 
picked out 17 of the worst (eight in 
Pennsylvania, five in Wyoming, four in 
Colorado, West Virginia and New Mexi- 
co) and began snuffing them out. 

Work is done on a low-bid basis by 
private contractors; the Federal Govern- 
ment foots two thirds of the bill for fires 
on state-owned or private land. Among 
the methods used: “Surface sealing” 
(bulldozing a blanket of earth over ex- 
posed burning beds); “back-filling” 
trenches with clay around surface fire 
areas; and flushing silt-laden water into 
shafts to quench fires in underground 
workings. 

Last week the Bureau of Mines could 
report good progress. Of the 17 original 
projects, 15 (including Mt. Carmel and 
Carbondale) were marked completed or 
under control; four new projects have 
been added, others are planned. 

The saving to date: more than 120 
million tons of coal, worth more than 
half a billion dollars at current market 
prices. The cost of saving it: $1,108,000 
—less than a penny per ton. 


Otter’s playground 


Ten years ago Army planes 
punched gaping craters in the Chesa- 
peake Bay marshlands at Aberdeen 
(Md.) Proving Grounds while testing 
huge demolition bombs. An unscheduled 
result of the year-long experiments was 
to drive all wildlife from the area. 

First to depart was the otter, a hard- 
to-trap creature—similar to a weasel but 
larger—prized for its rich brown fur. 
(Only 38 otter pelts were marketed 
in Maryland last year for an average of 
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Bureau of Mines 
Mt. Carmel. Basements became ovens 
while coal burned below. (SEE: Fires) 


$25 apiece.) Last week, however, Aber- 
deen’s game warden, M/Sgt. Raymond 
McCracken, reported that the otters have 
returned—in greater numbers than ever 
before. He recently counted 27 frolicking 
along a single tributary of brackish Cod 
Creek, estimates there are 500 (some 
scaling a healthy 30 pounds) in the 20,- 
000-acre reserve. 

Warden McCracken gives two rea- 
sons for the otter’s comeback at Aber- 
deen: (1) a recent ban on trapping with- 
in the post, and (2) the bomb craters, 
which form an otter’s paradise. 

Twice a day the changing tides trap 
a choice menu—perch, bass, crabs and 
frogs in the 30-foot holes. Even more to 
the sleek, playful otter’s liking, the steep- 
sided craters offer ready-made mud slides 
for his favorite sport: bellywhopping. 





Pathfinder 
Otter. Bombs drove him away; craters 
lured him back. (SEE: Playground) 
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MUSIC 





NBC signs up 
a team of muses. 


It irked Rose d’Amore to hear high- 
brow friends say: “I wouldn’t have a tele- 
vision set if they gave me one.” 

Both a pianist and ex-teacher, Miss 
d’Amore long had wished there were some 
medium which could bring out the kin- 
ship among the arts—for instance, paint- 
ing and music—excitingly. 

Then, last spring, she was asked to 
play a piano recital at Washington’s Na- 


Pathfinder 
Rehearsal. National Gallery musicians 
warm up an old overture for television. 


tional Gallery of Art, amid the Rem- 
brandts, El Grecos and Whistlers, and 
she had an idea. She took it to Ralph 
Burgin of WNBW, NBC’s Washington 
television outlet. 

Burgin was immediately enthusias- 
tic. The network realized that TV was in 
danger of alienating a good potential 
audience with an unbroken diet of “light” 
program material. Moreover, it happened 
to have a good midweek network-hour 
vacant. 

New Heritage. At 8 p.m. (EDT) 
Wednesday, Aug. 1, Burgin’s first Heri- 
tage program went on the air, combining 
music and painting. Richard Bales con- 
ducted the Gallery’s excellent “little” 
(30-piece) orchestra, featuring The Bat- 
tle of Trenton, a vivid patriotic overture 
by the 18th Century American, James 
Hewitt. Curator John Walker introduced 
televiewers to the first of Gilbert Stuart’s 
many famous portraits of George Wash- 
ington. Miss d’Amore interviewed Robert 
Ward, modern U.S. composer whose 
Night Music ended the telecast. For six 
weeks, NBC will spread Heritage’s happy 
blend of the fine arts from Miami to Chi- 
cago. 

“We're not trying to be tricky with 
this,” Burgin said. “Viewers will see and 
hear exactly what they would if they were 
lucky enough to be here in person.” 
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SEND NO MONEY 
Write for Samples 


PEN-’N-BRUSH, Dept. PA-8, 138 Duane St. N.Y. 13, N.Y 





FOR BETTER PAINTING 


CLEANING AND POLISHING 
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$ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
oot 


You will find Gum Turpentine magically help- 


ful in 49 ways around the house. First, it’s the 
one standard, dependable paint thinner for 
paints, varnishes and enamels. Economical— 
makes paint go farther, last longer. Provides 
correct penetration to anchor the paint film to 
the surface. Preferred by 9 out of 10 painting 
contractors and master painters. 


A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE. Mix 1 part 
Gum Turpentine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. Gives a fine, hand-rubbed luster 
— preserves the finish. 

Use Gum Turpentine to clean and disinfect 
floors, woodwork, furniture, metal, porcelain, 
glass, linoleum surfaces, bed frames and bed 
springs. 

Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 


ware stores, drug, food and variety stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 


NEW, DIFFERENT 4404 05/48 


CHRISTMAS CARDS’ 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
prcueh STUDIOS 


ha weer. Save Care 916 EXTRA MeNeY 

mn or 

tan oro aso f $50 & MORE Jor, cztie, con, 
“ 

OVER 100% AMAZING profits with greatest of ease. 


1 ; You take NO RISK 5c" Pests! care 


PROF T today for box 


assortment samples on approval. You also 
get personal 
Christmas cards, stationery, napkins. it 
Costs nothing to try. Write TODAY. 
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BIG BONUS PLAN 





FREE samples easy-to-sell 


SCIENCE DISCOVERS 
NEW MIRACLE SCRATCH 
POWDER FOR DOGS 


Relieves Fungus Irritation 


Kills Ticks, 
Fleas, Lice 


NOW, a revolutionary 
new medical discovery 
relieves 98% of all causes 
of dogs’ itching and 
sabatebis le. A: ©. 
Merrick, famous veter- 
inarian who diséovered 
that most cases of dog itch are due to certain 
types of fungi, has developed an amazing new 
owder which destroys the fungi—KILLS 
ey lice, even ticks and mange mites—then 


soothes and heals 


irritations. Also curbs 


doggy odor. Acts swiftly—protects for days. 
Ask your dealer for Dr. Merrick’s SCRATCH 
Powder or send $1.00 for big 4 oz. can to 


Brookfield Laboratories— Dept. H-91—Brook- 
field, Ill. 
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OOTHACHE ? 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity tootheches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 







“Since 1888” 
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DENT’S ©: 
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DENTAL 


MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
-.-- BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


with 





You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
Large Blooms . . . RICH 
ond COLORFUL. Pep-it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 

CLEAN — FORES#-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plent. 

- ” Hormiess to plants in any quantity. 


“a $f 


Money Back Guarantee 
ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 


SEND TO PEP-IT, Box 824 


Mundelein, Illinois 
1 wont to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is 
$ . Please send me. full Ibs. in handy 
metal containers. My money to be refunded by 
return airmail if not delighted. 






FULL POUND 
in handy metal 


container 
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BOOKS 


Who says they won't buy books? 


Americans scramble to buy paperbacks by millions 


To American book publishers, Joe 
Doakes—as a buyer of books, at least— 
looks like a split personality. 

Some see him as hostile and stingy. 
A report written for the American Book 
Publishers Council by Lester Asheim 
says: “The ‘man in the street’ tends to 
look upon book reading as a ‘highbrow’ 
activity . which is distasteful to his 
notions of democracy.” 

This would sound like the sheerest 
nonsense, however, to Norman Mailer. 
Mailer knows perfectly well that one of 
every 125 Americans owns a copy of his 
huge World War II novel The Naked 
and the Dead. A good many more will 
own it before it’s through, too. The book 
was published originally in 1948, but its 
fastest sales began last January. Since 
then, in a mere eight months, more than 
a million copies have been sold. 

Starting All Over. The secret of 
this, and of book publishers’ dual view 
of Joe Doakes, is that The Naked and the 
Dead began a second career in January 
—as a paper-bound Signet “Double Vol- 
ume,” on sale at newsstands for 50¢. 
Such sales might startle a publisher of 
hard-cover books (known in the trade as 
“trade books”), but it doesn’t startle 
New American Library, publisher of Sig- 
net and Mentor paperbacks. They have 
been startle-proof, in fact, since Erskine 
Caldwell’s earthy God’s Little Acre sold 
its 6 millionth copy, making Caldwell the 
best-selling novelist now alive in the 
world. 

NAL’s competitors among the Big 
Three of paperback book publishing— 
Pocket Books, Inc., and Bantam Books 
—may be even more imperturbable. PB 
now has 65 titles which have sold over a 
million copies each, as against 24 for 
NAL. Bantam is somewhere in between. 

As this would indicate, Pocket was 
first in the field and usually still leads 
in sales, though NAL may beat it in 1951. 
However, none of them has anything to 
weep about. In 12 years they have prac- 
tically made a joke of the old plaint of 
woeful intellectuals—that Americans, 
alas, simply were not book readers or 
book buyers. Plainly, Americans will both 
buy and read books when books are sold 
at 25¢, 35¢ or even 50¢. 

Good Earth’s Yield. Publisher 
Robert F.- de Graff launched Pocket 
Books in 1939 with ten titles (the first 
was Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth). 
Paperbacks had, of course, been on the 
market earlier. The “dime novels” of an 
earlier generation were paper-bound; so 
were various foreign-printed books. Brit- 
ish Penguin books, of the latter variety, 
still sell well in America; however, they 
are largely originals, not reprints. 

One of the most important innova- 
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tions de Graff tried was marketing books 
through newsstands and drugstores, and 
on a fully returnable basis, like maga- 
zines. The next step was to print in huge 
numbers, so that a small profit-per-copy 
could keep prices low. It has been done, 
too. In 1945, the paperback companies 
printed 66 million books, in 1950, 214 
million. A minimum first printing for 
NAL is 250,000 for a Signet (popular) 
book, 50,000 or 100,000 for a higher- 
browed Mentor. 

Royalties are guaranteed at printing 
time (1¢ and 14%¢ per 25¢ sale, usually 
split between author and original pub- 
lisher) so paperback publishers cannot 
afford to have many books returned by 
dealers as unsalable. Normally they have 
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original publisher of God’s Little Acre 
could never have known that someday one 
of every 25 Americans would buy it. On 
the other hand, there was small risk in 
printing plenty of The Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care, by the renowned 
Dr. Benjamin Spock; mothers were vir- 
tually crying for it. Any Erle Stanley 
Gardner mystery will sell a_ million. 
Pocket knows. But last year when Bantam 
launched Thomas Walsh’s thrilling sus- 
pense story Nightmare in Manhattan—a 
successful hard-cover and a_ profitable 
movie—it flopped horribly. No one knows 
why. Usually such surprise flops are 
blamed on the cover. 

Spicy Stories? No one can explain 
all the successes, either. No doubt some 
people bought God’s Little Acre because 
they heard it was risqué. But New Ameri- 
can Library has fan letters to prove that 
lots of plain Americans liked it because 
Caldwell wrote in plain American abeut 
plain Americans; it hadn’t struck them 
as risqué at ail. Bantam can prove many 
readers bought Vivian Connell’s The Chi- 
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Best-seller bouquet. One of these paper-back reprints has sold 6 million copies. 


to take between 5% and 15%. Bantam, 
by dint of maintaining an unusually large 
sales research staff and placing its wares 
carefully, manages to keep its turn-ins 
down to somewhere around 2%. 

Old Standbys. This gives the an- 
swer to one question everyone asks about 
the paper-bound book business: Why 
don’t they print original manuscripts in- 
stead of reprinting? As Bantam explains, 
a company geared for big printings and 
fearful of turn-ins can’t experiment— 
much. It would rather have the trade- 
book publisher do that. Gold Medal 
Books, which does publish paperback 
originals, gets around the problem by 
having its writers stick close to thorough- 
ly proven, flop-proof story formulas which 
limit originality. The other publishers do, 
of course, take some chances, since a 
hard-cover book’s sales aren’t always a 
good guide to a reprint’s prospects. The 


ture but for its psychological sophistica- 
tion. 

And Pocket, with its “great art” 
books, and NAL, with such 400,000-copy 
items as Homer’s Odyssey and Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture, have uncov- 
ered a lot of unsuspected highbrows fre- 
quenting newsstands. In the beginning, 
detective stories made up more than half 
of all paperbacks. Now they run well be- 
hind straight novels—and good ones: 
by writers like Steinbeck, Hemingway 
and Carson McCullers. Heartened by this, 
the Big Six (Pocket, Bantam, NAL, Dell, 
Avon and Popular Library) are even 
showing a drift away from lurid covers. 

The paperback phenomenon as a 
whole, indeed, is heartening. As Eduard 
Lindeman, noted educator, says: “There 
is real hope for a culture that makes it 
as easy to buy a book as a package of 
cigarettes.” 
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They’re talking about 


YOU! 


Our leaders warn that Korea is just one phase of the 
Communists’ relentless war against the democracies. 
You've been told that the penalty for defeat is the loss 
of our freedom — and it is. You’ve been told that it’s up 
to America, as the strongest of all the democracies, to 
keep this from happening — and it is. 









































But just what is America? Factories and mines and 
farms? Mines and farms and factories can’t fight. But 
people can. And America is people. America is you. 
And millions of Joes and Jeans and Bills and Berthas 
just like you. When they talk about the might of 
America, they’re talking about you. 


Remember this, too: no one is more important in this 
war than you. Not any one. You may not shoulder a 
gun, but your aim can be just as deadly to your enemies. 
For your weapon is your job, whatever and wherever it 
may be, and your bullets are the products you produce. 
Even if they be so-called “peacetime” products, for in 
producing them, you free others to turn out the guns 
and tanks and planes and ships with which to keep 
your enemy at bay and keep America the kind of 
place you want for your loved ones. 


In manpower, our enemies have us outnumbered two 
to one. But not in production. And it’s production that 
wins wars nowadays. Because we want peace so sin- 
cerely, we permitted our guard to drop. Now we’ve got 
to start from scratch and build our strength — and fast 
— to discourage our enemy from thinking we’re “easy 
pickings.” He believes we can’t do it. He believes we 
can’t produce sufficiently for our defense and, at the 
same time, produce essential civilian needs. If we can’t, 
we're done. If we can, we’re safe. 


What do you think? Do you think we can? We 
believe America CAN, because we believe YOU can. 
And YOU ARE AMERICA. 


Pathfinder n.c....:. 


by the publishers of PATHFINDER News Magazine in an effort 
to keep the United States “United” in every sense of the word. 
Permission is granted to reproduce this message in its entirety. 
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In a Pig’s Eye 


Bob Taft is a Democrat. 
Water runs uphill. 
Sewing circles hate to chat. 
Torrid zones are chill. 
Churchill is a Communist. 
Cocktail bars are dry. 
Stalin is a pacifist; 
And Oatis is a spy! 
—Avery Giles 
i + + 
Some bureaucrats never seem to 


learn that you don’t get meat by shooting 
the bull. 





st 


Your heart sings «== 


- a * 

Anent the recently apprehended 
dope and counterfeiting ring, it would 
have been poetic justice if only they 
could have been paid for their narcotics 
with their own currency! 

- . s 

Next year lots of political candi- 
dates will favor flood control—but no- 
body will object to a landslide! 

e oa e 

Some Presidents don’t get along with 
a man whether his first or his last name 
is Douglas. 


peg 


your spirit Soars --> 







— = 2 
Not all of last season’s basketball 
players were rich but quite a few of them 
seem to have been well fixed. 
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your holiday sparks | 


Pout 2 e © e 
Eugenie Anderson: Ma’ambassador. 
+ + € 


with extra pleasure! 
September in Pennsylvania has a 
post-summer spaciousness you can savor! 
Now your vacation dollars stretch... 
your vacation horizon widens. Our resorts 
offer wonderful accommodations... 
facilities and food. Our historic shrines 
re-emphasize your American heritage. 
Our highways unwind a stirring pageant 
of scenic vistas ... hill-hugged villages... 
quaint folkways ...cosmopolitan centers. 
Crisp, clear weather adds its own zest 
to a full roster of sports. After-season 
rates are in effect. | 
A September vacation will renew your 
vigor for winter work ...refresh your 
spirit for days to come. May we send you 
literature to help you plan 
your “‘best-time” holiday? 


Pennsylvania 


Is our Voice of America registering 
with the rest of the world, or does its 
message simply go in one hemisphere 
and out the other? 


Stallin’ Stalin 


We freedom-lovers mustn’t doze if 
We hope to foil the plans of Joseph! 
—Richard Wheeler 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE j 
Division P 822, Harrissure, Pa. 


I want to know more about Pennsylvania i 
Vacation Lands. Please send me your 
free book. 


Address 








City. 
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Bandel Linn for Pathfinder 
“Dear Senator Kefauver: Something fun- 
ny’s going on with our club treasury—” 


Modern communications are wonder- 
ful. They enable us to talk to anyone in 
the world—except a Russian sitting 
across the table from us! 

. 7. . 

Presidential aspirants can’t afford to 

ignore conventions, 


Quips 


Pravda gleefully announces that peo- 
ple live longer under communism than 
under capitalism. But who would want 
to?—Arkansas Gazette. 

o * ° 

A glider pilot claimed a world rec- 
ord when air currents propelled his en- 
gineless plane 365 miles. The flight was 
made in Virginia, and the hot air emanat- 
ing from Washington may have helped.— 
Phoenix Gazette. 

e * oa 

A taxpayer is a person who has the 
Government on his payroll.—The Blair 
(Wis.) Press. 





David Pascal for Pathfinder 
“But you’re not the Government. You'll have to quit this deficit spending.” 
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3 Big Safety Features 


for hot summer driving 


When heat waves dance on the highways, DANGER 
rides every turn of the wheels. Make sure your 
tires are SAFE. Get the benefit of these exclusive 
safety factors at your nearest Seiberling dealer’s. 


@ SEIBERLING Exclusive HEAT VENTS... 


protect against blowouts and tire failures 
due to HEAT, Tire Enemy No.1. 


© SEIBERLING Exclusive FLEX-ARC CONSTRUCTION 


gives 45% more protection against side-wall 
failures...easier riding, safer steering, too. 


© SEIBERLING Exclusive T*C SERVICE... 


T*C means Tire Care...will give you more 
SAFE miles from your present tires. 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company « Akron 9, Ohio * Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finest Fires and Zibes 











Only Deepfreeze hetrigerators 
give you these exclusive features! 





**A dream come true!’ That’s 
what you’ll say when this ultra- 
modern refrigerator—with the 
genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Com- 
partment and “The Door that 
Stores More’’—arrives in your 
kitchen! 

Better living becomes a thrill- 
ing reality, with these advanced 


convenience features found in no 
other refrigerator. Yet they are 
just a few of the many you'll ben- 
efit from with Deepfreeze. 
Deepfreeze Refrigerators are 
built by the makers of world- 
famous Deepfreeze Home Freez- 
ers. See your dealer. Invest in the 
best—a Deepfreeze Refrigerator ! 


THERES ONLY ONE GENUINE 


ITAA AAA WAG 


REFRIGERATOR 





© 1951, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corp. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
HOME FREEZERS +» REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES +- ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
All products of Deepfreeze, North Chicago, Illinois 








Genuine Deepfreeze 
Freezer Compartment 
Exclusive! Stores 50 Ibs. of 
frozen foods—keeps ice 
cream hard. Freezer Shelf 
holds large dessert tray and 
ice cube trays. Insulated, full- 
width, Frozen Storage 
Drawer stores meat and 
packaged frozen foods. 


“The Door that 
Stores More!”’ 
Special conveniences in the 
door! At your fingertips are: 
Eggstor—exclusive Handy 
Jugs for juices or water— 
Butter Box for keeping but- 
ter easy to spread—remov- 
able Handy Bin for small 
greens and fruits—plus 
Bottlestor for tall quart 
beverage and milk bottles. 





